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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 
HE Session, we fear, will be a most unsatisfactory one. 
The Queen’s Speech, the curtest on record, simply asks 
for money to meet “the expenses of the operations of my 
armies in South Africa and China,” and the debates on the 
first night do not refer even to that request, but to subjects 
like the propriety of the disso!ution of an old Parliament in 
October, and the importance of preventing Ministers or 
Ministers’ relatives from accepting Government contracts. 
The second is, of course, a serious subject, but as it is raised 
only with the hope of irritating Mr. Chamberlain by unfair 
insinuations, it might keep very well until the regular Session. 
The first is almost childish. Every Government dissolves 
when it deems a dissolution advantageous to the State or to 
itself, and without thinking about the register. It might as 
well reflect that if it waited three months a hundred thousand 
more lads would have reached twenty-one. There is to be a 
fall-dress debate on the method of carrying on the war in 
South Africa, but as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has 
declared his absolute confidence in the humanity of our 
troops, that can hardly be a very serious straggle, and about 
China there will obviously be no debate at all. The subject 
is too big for the Houses. This being the temper of the 
Opposition, the special Session bids fair to be short, and, 
except as a necessary constitutional prelude to the raising of 
money, nearly useless. 


In the Lords the only important speech—Lord Rgscbery 
devoting himself to the iniquities of the Election and the 
question of contracts, upon which he was as usual sound, 
gentlemanly, and inconclusive—was that of Lord Salisbury. 
He declined to speak of China, though he thought the Con- 
cert might at some indefinitely future time be successfal, and 
“hoped” that there would be no expedition. As to South 
Africa, the object of the British Government was to fill it with 
self-governing Colonies, but if the Boers “ out of mere hatred ” 
continued their guerilla war, he did not know how long the 
fulfilment of that benevolent design might be delayed. “It 
might be years and it might be generations.’ The “war 
must be carried through.” ‘ We can never allow that any 
shred of independence should be left.” As to investigation 
into military blunders, that must follow the war, and the 
Government would offer no opposition. The Premier spoke 
with a decision and energy which had in it a trace of haughti- 
ness, and gave no hint whatever of the method through which 
the Government hope to finish what is becoming a most 
dreary struggle. That is doubtless reserved for the special 
debate on the subject, and we can only hope that while con- 
firming the decision of the people to go on—which 1s inflexible 
—1t will satisfy consciences not usually too morbid. 

















The debate on Thursday night in the House of Commons 
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was chiefly remarkable for the discursive and captious 
character of the attack on the Government. Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman detailed his list of charges,—the 
iniquity of going to the country on the old register, the un-. 
fair tactics used during the Election, and the breach of good 
taste which Ministers had been guilty of in publishing private 
letters. On the question of farm-burning and the conduct of 
the war he spoke with great discretion, and only asked the 
Government to declare some generous policy which would 
unite the two races. Mr. Balfour replied on the only sensible 
lines that, while he deplored any faults of temper or taste, 
yet the Election was properly fought upon the question of 
the approval or disapproval of the war, and that, though 
certain supporters of the war happened to be in the Liberal 
camp, the oflicial policy of the Opposition was disapproval, 
The most interesting event of the evening was Mr. John 
Eliis’s explanation of the circumstances under which his 
letter was written, and his complaint of the unscrupulous use 
which had been made of it. Mr. Chamberlain in a somewhat 
heated speech declared that he never suggested that Mr. Ellis 
had been guilty of treason, but that he had undonbtedly 
shown a desire to get hold of facts which might discredit his 
country. He concluded by asking what explanation the 
Opposition, who had become purists in political manners, 
could offer for the rancour with which they had assailed him- 
self. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was a very clever and 
effective reply, but we confess that the whole tone of the 
debate disappointed us. With so many grave problems on 
our hands these “ personal explanations” and recriminations 
seem almost frivolous. During the next few days various 
amendments will be moved dealing with the question of farm- 
burning, Church discipline, Army contracts, and China. 


Mr. Kruger has received a sharp rebuff from the German 
Emperor. He was, it appears, advised by some of his friends 
in Paris, probably Nationalists, to proceed at once to Berlin, 
because if William II, supported his plea for arbitration 
France would support it too. He accordingly started, and at 
Cologne was so cordially received by the populace that he 
nearly fainted on the doorstep of his hotel from emotion and 
over-squeezing. From the hotel he forwarded the customary 
message announcing his arrival on German territory, but 
received a reply, through the German Minister to Luxem- 
burg, announcing that “in consequence of previous engage- 
ments ” the Emperor was not able to receive him in Berlin. 
It is said that on receiving the message Mr. Kruger, who had 
probably been deceived by Dr. Leyds as to the Emperor’s 
intentions, threw up his hands and exclaimed “ All is lost.” 
That is pathetic, but is so inconsistent with the wooden 
impassiveness of the ex-President that it sounds like the 
invention of some writer of dramas. At all events, Mr. 
Kruger abandoned his intention, and will only visit Holland, 
where, let us hope, after a few imprudences have been 
uttered, he will enjoy the long and luxurious rest to which 
his exertions and his great wealth entitle him. There ig 
still talk of a journey to Russia when the Czar has recovered 
bis health, but it is well understood that the mission to 
Europe has failed. 


There remains one puzzle in this intervention business 
which is to us inexplicable. Mr. Kruger, who is essentially 
a peasant unable to write anything beyond his name, is 
doubtless ignorant of sea-power, and fancies intervention 
by any great State quite easy; but still he is a shrewd man 
who in politics drives hard bargains. He must have known 
that no State would spend money and risk lives without 
expectation of some advantage; and what was ittobe? He 
certainly was not prepared to pay the expenses, or to declare 
the two Republics colonies of France, or Germany, or Rassia; 
and what, then, was the payment he proposed to himself ? 
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It really looks as if there were only two aiternatives. Hither 
Mr. Kruger bas been acting a little comedy to conceal from 
his countrymen the reasons of bis flight, or he really imagined 
Europe so hostile to Great Britain that it would welcome any 
opportunity at any risk of doing her an ill turn, In the 
former case, Mr, Kruger is a less sincere man than we take 
him, for all his “slimness,” to be; in the latter, his journey 
is one more bit of evidence that ignorant men do not make 
good Governors for nations. They are like quartermasters 
in command of a ship. They do very well at ordinary 
times, but suddenly a crisis arrives requiring scientific 
knowledge; the quartermaster, like all half-educated men, is 
as obstinate as he is courageons, and the ship goes down, 


The interest of the military operations in Sonth Africa 
has been concentrated in the efforts of General Charles Knox 
to “corner” De Wet in the Orange River Colony. By dint 
of repeated forced marches—the average amount traversed 
having often been twenty-five miles a day—General Knox 
has kept constantly in touch with the Boers, fighting success- 
ful rearguard actions, and heading them off to the north-east. 
According to the last despatch, De Wet with his main body 
had crossed the Caledon River and was heading for Odendal, 
which is held by the Guards. It is added that he is hard 
pressed and appears to be suffering from this continual trek- 
king, while all the British prisoners taken at Dewetsdorp 
except the officers have been released, and a Krupp gun has 
been abandoned near the south bank of the Caledon River, 
which is in flood. A satisfactory feature of the situa. 
tion is that many of the farmers in the district invaded 
by D- Wet have refused to join him. Sharp engagements 
have been fought by General Settle at Kloof, near Luckboff, 
where the Boers were dislodged by the bayonet from a strong 
position, and at Rhenoster Kop by General Paget. At the 
latter place the Boers, under Viljoen and Eraswus, are said 
to have mustered four thousand men, and the loss on both 
sides was severe. A bold attack by Delarey’s men on a 
British convoy at Baffelspoort, between Pretoria and Rusten- 
burg, was beaten off; but here, again, the British casualties 
were severe, amounting to fifteen killed and twenty-two 
wounded. Altogether, the fighting during last week has been 
more determined and on a larger scale than for some time 


past. 


Lord Roberts, who has ended his visit to Natal, and will sail 
from Oape Town on the 11th, has issued a striking farewell 
Army Order to the troops in South Africa. The Commander- 
in-Ohief expresses his regret that he could not remain with 
the Army till it was completely broken up, but continues :— 
“TI have come to the conclusion that as Lord Kitchener has 
consented to take over the command, my presence is no 
longer required in South Africa, and that duty calls me in 
another direction.” He dwells on the peculiar trials, priva- 
tions, and difficulties of the campaign, and the unique ser- 
vice performed by the South African force. ‘There has 
been no rest, no days off to recruit, no going into winter 
quarters.” He praises the men for their unmormuring 
patience, their conspicuous humanity, their forbearance and 
good behaviour in the towns occupied, and asks :—“ Is it any 
wonder that I am intensely proud of the Army I have com- 
manded, or that [I regard you, my gallant and devoted com- 
trades, with affection as well as with admiration, and that I 
feel deeply the parting from you? Many of yon, Colonials 
as well as British, I hope to meet again, but those I may 
never see more will live in my memory, and will be held in 
high regard to my life’s end.” In conclusion, Lord Roberts 
declares that he has learned much during the war, and that 
the experience thus gained will greatly help him in the work 
which lies before him, “which is, I conceive, to make the 
Army of the United Kingdom as perfect as it is possible for 
an army to be.” 


The speech of General Mercier in the French Senate on 
the 4th inst. has in one way a certain importance. This 


General, who made so discreditable an appearance in the 
Dreyfus case, is a spokesman of the Nationalist party, and 
may, if the Republic is overthrown, be once more Minister of 
War. Speating of the increase of the Navy, be said the 
grand thiug was to have the power of taking the offensive 
rapidly. If, for instance, France were at war with England, 


Navy of Great Britain was no doubt double that 
but it had often mutinied on the eve of battle a 
himself a plan by which he could carry an army Cross ¢ 
Channel. That would mean victory, for the scene in ra 
Transvaal had disillusioned the world as to the value of the 
British Army. He therefore proposed to add to the Bil 
under discussion a clause compelling the Government a 
to have ready the means for embarking and disembarkine 
an expeditionary corps, The Senate refused to hear He 
details of General Mercier’s plan, and the journals ee. 
universally condemn his speech as a senseless provocation 
but Mr. Brodrick will do well to bear it in mind. A militar, 
government in France would be nearly certain to try can 
thing of the kind, and though England cannot be conquered 
by a raid, a raid, as Lord Overstone once pointed out toa 
Parliamentary Committee, might cause a panic which would 
prodace incalculable disasters. 


nd he had 





President McKinley's Message sent to Congress on the 
3rd inst. is of immense length, the section which concerng 
China alone occupying four columns. It appears from its 
terms that the American Government has ceased to demand 
the execution of the guilty Manchu nobles, though it stil! 
rquires “full expiation within the rational limits of retri. 
butive justice,” and that it would prefer a concession of 
further commercial privileges to any indemnity, It accepts 
the Russian proposal that the Imperial authority should be 
restored in Pekin, and hopes for a complete settlement of all 
questions throngh “the authority which China reverences 
and obeys.” The inner meaning of all that is that America 
together with Russia and Japan, whose conduct the President 
warmly approves, will condone the recent outrages and restore 
the status quo ante in consideration of advantages to the trade 
of the United States. This, of course, breaks up the Concert 
of the Powers, and will, as we pointed out at length last 
week, lead to a substantial victory for China. The Empress 
will bave planted a fear of explosions in all Enrope, and will 
be compelled in return only to make promises which she will 
not keep. Upon one point only is Mr. McKinley in advance 
of the Powers. He demands guarantees for the liberty of 
faith of all converts, as persecution to them is “an assault upon 
the rights of foreign worship and teaching.” It is not prob- 
able, however, if China refuses that demand, that America 
will protect the converts by force; and as no other Power 
has even named them, they may consider themselves aban- 
dond. We confess we do not understand the apathy of 
the Christian Ohurches upon this subject. 


Upon the Philippines the President is quite decided. Ha 
believes them to be substantially conquered, although a 
guerilla war—which we may mention employs sixty thousand 
troops and costs nearly a million a week—“ delays the confers 
ment” of fuller rights of local self-government upon the 
Filipinos, The Administration, however, accepts its responsi- 
bility towards them, recommends a cable to Manila, and hopes 
that the flag will one day be as beloved “in the mountains of 
Luzon and the fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros” as it 
isathome. The words area little poetical, but the meaning is 
plain and straightforward. America will keep the Philip. 
pines, as we always prophesied she would, and will govern 
them as well as she can, with an eye to the interest and eleva- 
tion of the native population. That is sound and sensible 
policy, but we wish we could see any sign that the instrament 
will be a permanent Civil Service. It is only when the govern- 
ing class has nothing to gain by injustice that a civilised 
race can rule a semi-civilised one entirely in the interest of 
the latter. 





The Viennese Journal of Political Economy (Zeitschrift fir 
Staats-u. Volkswirthschaft) of December 2nd contains a 
remarkable article entitled “Der Kriigerianismus.” History, 
the writer reminds us, is full of legends, misconceptions, 
and anomalies, Athens is still glorified as a pure democracy, 
the Byzantine Emperors addressed their rabble as “ Quirites,” 
the Spaniards in 1700 represented their lost provinces as 
children torn from the bosom of a loving mother, and the 
Southerners declared they were fighting for freedom. Hence 
we need not wonder at the enthusiasm of West and Mid 
Enrope for the Boers in their struggle for “freedom,” or the 
apotheosis of the old ex-President who came to office a poor 





he would at once throw an army on British shores. 
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ment, the author traces it to (1) the Press cam- 
"initiated by the two Republics,—“ their secret service 
paige larger than that of Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
i Jand put together”; (2) political and commercial 
: Germany and Rassia; (8) the natural 

tipathy of all extremists, ‘“ Alle extremen Parteien 
vrabecheuen das Inselreich und miissen es verabscheuen.” 
Mo iand, by her existence and her exceptional prosperity, 
“0 the lie to their theories. Our early reverses were the 
- | for the mobilisation of the demi-monde of the Continent 
yor England. But their hopes have now been finally 
+4 sinted. Intervention is no longer to be thought of. 
ae cannot ally itself with England in China end thwart 
her in South Africa.” The writer concludes by observing 
that the episode is of no importance for the politician, though 
profoondly interesting to the ethno-psychologist, or rather 


the ethno-pathologist. 


The returns for the London School Board elections, held 
on Thursday week, show a slight gain for the Moderates. 
The last Board was composed of 31 Progressives, 22 Moderates, 
and 2 Roman Catholics; that now elected contains 28 Pro- 
vressives, 2 Moderates, and 2 Roman Catholics. Of the 
nine ladies elected to the new Board, seven are Progressives. 
The Moderate gains were in the City of London, Chelsea, 
Greenwich, and Marylebone divisions, whilst the Progres- 
sives gained 2 seat in the Tower Hamlets. A curious point 
abont the election is that all the seats lost by the Progres- 
sives were gained by them from the Moderates in 1897. 
But the really striking feature about the coutest is in the 
falling-off in the nnmber of the votes cast, the decrease, 
as compared with 1897, being not far short of 25 per cent 
More than that, while the Moderate votes were 68,651 short 
of those polled in 1897, the falling-off in the Progressive vote 
amounted to 157,161. On tke significance of these figures 
we comment in anotrer coiumn. 


British move 
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Mr. Chaplin, lately President of the Local Government 
Board, bas publishec. in the form of a letter to his con- 
stituents an account of the way in which he was removed 
from the Cabinet. He had not imagined such a thing 
possible, but a few days after the elections he received 
from Lord Salisbury a communication in which he was 
informed that it was intended to reconstruct the Govern- 
ment, and that his own surrender of office would be essen- 
tial. He had heard nothing of either decision before, and 
whether it was the result of mature consideration or of a 
sudden inspiration he does not know; but although by a 
refusal he might have kept his appointment, he thought it 
more dignified to resign. He also declined a peerage, which, 
as he more than hints, was offered him as asolatium. Mr. 
Chaplin isa worthy squire exceedingly popular in his own 
district, but we are not able to sympathise deeply with his 
wrongs, regretting as we do that Lord Salisbury had not the 
nerve toremove another half-dozen “stale” Ministers. What 
does it matter if a dozen Mr. Chaplins are dismissed if the 
country thereby obtains a stronger Government? The inci- 
dent reveals an unexpected weakness in our political system. 
As Ministers are not elected, but appointed by the Crown, a 
refusal to resign on a reqnest from the Sovereign conveyed 
through the usual channel ougkt to be impossible. 


Mr. Dickinson, the Chairman of the London County Council, 
entertained the new Metropolitan Mayors at a banquet on Mon- 
day evening. Lord Rosebery, who proposed the toast of the 
evening, enlarged humorously, perhaps over-humorously, on the 
formidable nature ot histask. He bad hoped that his eyes would, 
be gladdened by twenty-eight chains and twenty-eight maces 
but unfortunately, owing to the inadequacy of the goldemith’s 
art, there had been no response to this desire except ina 
very few cases. Touching on the functions of the new munici- 
palities, he said they would have to shape their own fatures, 
and quoted the remark of one of the Marsbals of the First 
Napoleon who observed, when some one disparaged the origin 
of that régime, ‘‘ We are our ancestors,” Finally, he coupled 
the toast with the name of the Dukeof Norfolk, the Mayor of 
Westminster, “than whom from the time of his youth he had 
tever known a more public-spirited man.” The Duke of 
Norfolk in his reply remarked that the Prince of Wales had 
desired them to look to the dwellings of workmen and the 
congestion of the streets, while Lord Rosebery had pointed 








to the development of the goldsmith’s art. They must, he 
added, steer their way between these two ideals. There is 
truth as well as humour in this saying, the functions of 
Mayors being decorative as well as practical. Those who 
think otherwise may be recommended to read Mark Twain’s 
article on the lack of an American diplomatic uniform. 


Lord Strathcona, the Agent-General for Canada, has con- 
veyed through a representative of the St. James's Gazette 
some valuable and timely remarks on the loyalty of the 
French-Canadians and the recognition of the French language 
in Canada, “One cannot expect,” says Lord Strathcona, 
“that the French-Canadians should feel such strength of 
enthusiasm for the unity of the Empire as do those of more 
direct: British blood. But do not doubt the loyal feelings of 
our French-Canadian brothers. They have given to us of 
their best...... They are Canadians first, and French- 
Canadians after, but always thoroughly loyal Canadians.” 
As regards the language question, Lord Strathcona admitted 
that the use of two languages ‘was troublesome in obvious 
details, and that we might hesitate to repeat the experiment 
if we were now establishing a new régime and a new Constitu- 
tion in Canada; but, he added, “I have yet to learn that the 
racial and linguistic homogeneity of a primarily alien race 
settled for many years in a country wherein perfect freedom 
reigns—wherein, too, their representatives are not barred 
from the highest official appointments, a race which has one 
of its own men as Prime Minister—makes that race any the 
less loyal to the Constitution of the country to which they 
belong and of which they are an integral part.” Lord 
Strathcona thus refuses to adopt the alarmist view of those 
Canadian correspondents who have so frequently sought to 
convince us that this concession is a source of danger and 
weakness, and that we should at all hazards avoid repeating 
it in South Africa. 


Mr. Balfour delivered a speech on Wednesday afternoon at 
Vestminster Town Hall at a meeting of the Primrose 
League, in which he traced the growth of Conservatism in 
the Metropolis. The tide first turned, according to Mr. 
Balfour, in 1868, when Mr. W. H. Smith won a seat in 
Westminster, began to flow slowly in 1874, was temporarily 
checked in 1880, but gathered unexpected volume in the 
elections of 1885, to the surprise of those who had anticipated 
wholly different results from the passage of the Reform Bill 
of that year. After contrasting the spectacle of the present 
overwhelming majority of the representatives of Conservatism 
and Imperialism in the greatest city in the world with that 
presented by the trend of political opinion in Paris, Berlin, 
Brussels, and Vienna, Mr. Balfour laid special stress among 
predisposing causes on orgamisation in general, and the 
Primrose League in particular. At the same time, he 
lamented the existence of electoral apathy in the party. It 
was, he continued, no new disease, for Clarendon in the early 
days of Parliamentary conflicts had complained of the apathy 
of the Cavaliers as compared with the energy of their 
opponents. We have no desire to minimise the heroic 
achievements of the Primrose League, but Mr. Balfour’s im- 
plied comparison of its Knights and Dames with the Oava- 
liers seems to us to show a slight failure in the sense of 
historical perspective. 

The ill humour with which some Austrians regard British 
operations in South Africa is nota little curious. General 
Ratzenhofer, President of the Military High Court of Justice, 
delivered on Friday week a lecture on the war, which was 
attended by all the higher members of the Staff. He declared 
that the war had excited the hatred of all peoples against 
Great Britain, and that her Army was inefficient, the soldiers 
being indifferent to the object of the war and “ wanting in 
personal qualities,” though the officers were gallant and died 
in large numbers. He did not believe that any radical reform 
would be made in the British system, compulsory enlistment 
being impossible; and altogether he painted, and evidently 


| enjoyed, a very sad picture of England’s strength. There is 


nothing new in his general view, which revives and dies away 
on the Continent periodically, but the depreciation of the 
British private soldier is unusual. The usual description of 
the British Army is “lions led by asses.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


E are not so much touched by the language of Lord 
Roberts’s eloquent farewell to his army as some 
of our contemporaries appear to be. Lord Roberts is au 
Irishman, and felicity of diction is one of the Irish gifts. 
All generals are proud of their armies, though few are 
able so gracefully to express that pride; and in recapitu- 
lating the difficulties, the heroism, and the sufferings of 
his comrades in arms Lord Roberts does but follow a 
path traced for him by every Commander-in-Chief since 
Cesar. What does move us, and wil] move the British 
people, and even affect the Continent, is his deliberate 
testimony to the humanity displayed by that army 
towards its enemies, Lord Roberts is an experienced 
soldier, a humane man by the testimony even of Boers, 
he knows the secret as well as the public history of 
what his army has done, and his emphatic testimony to 
its general character will outweigh with instructed men, 
as well as with the masses, not only Mr. Kruger’s declama- 
tiens, but columns of depreciation from men who do not 
understand that when hundreds of thousands are in rush- 
ing movement some innocent bystanders will suffer. A 
mob in the streets is not necessarily brutal because as it 
sways @ child is crushed or a woman trodden underfoot. 
There will be evil incidents in all wars, and the instinct, 
the inevitable instinct, of soldiers is that as they are risk- 
ing their lives for their country, all that threatens those 
lives must be swept away, even if the sweeping involves 
the lives of those whose hostility menaces their own. 
Lord Roberts, however, affirms the general humanity 
of his forces, their humane tone, and with that 
guarantee sensible men who know what war is_ will 
be content. The British public will, we feel assured, 
accept Lord Roberts’s evidence, and pass finally from con- 
sideration of the war, which is over, to the process of 
pacification, which has only just begun. That process, it 
is clear, is trying the judgment as well as the temper of 
onlookers as the war never tried them. They are 
bewildered by their own want of experience. They have 
been accustomed to watch wars between regular govern- 
ments which terminate when the beaten government gives 
the signal, and have no idea of the time required to 
suppress the armed anarchy which follows when resist- 
ance survives the disappearance of the beaten govern- 
ment. They never knew anything of the deadly struggle 
in Burmah with the dacoit-patriots, which lasted nearly 
four years, and is now recalled only in Rudyard Kipling’s 
verses ; and in Europe they have never seen consciously 
anything of the kind. Their grandfathers did in the long 
war which ended at last in the submission of La Vendée, 
but this generation is scarcely aware that that struggle, 
which in mapy of its incidents closely resembled 
the present one in South Africa, ever occurred. 
Men are, therefore, angrily impatient, and _ insist 
on some great display either of severity or lenity, 
which they fancy might terminate the struggle in 
a week, They cannot understand, they say, why it is 
“allowed to go on,” and ask many of them. why, if it 
lasts for weeks, it should not last for years. They fret 
under the loss of valuable lives, they wonder why when a 
commando is beaten in a mountainous country its leader 
and most of his followers escape, and they cannot but 
believe that if there were better generalship the flying 
companies of patriot-marauders might be “hemmed in.” 
They hear of the sufferings of their own men, and know 
nothing of what is happening to their opponents, of their 
terrible marches, of their slow destruction by the bullet 
and disease and disaffection, of the exhaustion of their 
resources in food as well as ammunition, or of the slow 
incoming among them of the hopelessness which at last 
induces desperate men to surrender rather than give their 
lives uselessly for mere revenge. They are sick of wait- 
ing, and will not see that when there is no insurgent 
government which can sound the recall, pacification must 
be a slow process, only to be accomplished by a wise 
admixture of mercy and severity, in proportions varying 
as the resistance stiffens or grows slack. A bitter con- 


wearying fair-minded readers who understood it a. 
once more, » alate it 
We are utterly opposed to anything ]; 

refusal of quarter, or “ Jeffreys does Pd Cre, 
is over. Not only do we believe such policy pr test 
policy, but it is revolting to all our ideas as Christ as 
and civilised men. The Boers forced on the war o er 
ambition, a reasonable ambition as they thought, . 
must be compelled to see that that ambition wag eutie 
but their ambition was no more criminal than that P ve 
Kings, and certainly would not justify the depopulation = 
province. At the same time, we can see neither jUttics 
nor wisdom in suffering a garrison which is defendin cs 
untenable fortress to kill her Majesty’s soldiers at oa 
and then escape all penalties by surrendering, Some 
middle path must be found, and the only one wa can 
see is to establish a civil government with absolut, 
powers, offer a full amnesty on a defined date—half. 
amnesties are futile, for the Boers are not of the 
kind of men who sell their leaders — and to Sea 
that it is honestly observed, no man being arrested, o; 
boycotted, or controlled in his action for anything den 
before the amnesty was proclaimed. We would inflict no 
punishment for words, however openly seditious ; but jf 
after the amnesty any body of armed men “ descended 
into the street,” as we say in Europe, or “took to the 
veldt,” as they say in South Africa, with the intention of 
killing English soldiers, we would treat them precisely as 
we should treat men who did the same thing in Suffolk. 
That is to say, we should give them the option of sub. 
mission with the chance of pardon; and if they refused 
it and fought, should shoot them down, and send 4 
prisoners taken before a Court-Martial or Special om. 
mission, as might be deemed advisable, to be tried as 
rebels in arms. That Court or Commission must give 
the sentences it judged expedient. They would probably 
condemn only the ringleaders to death, but they havea 
moral right to. inflict capital punishment on all. The 
insurgents would all be men who, having been offered 
quarter in the amnesty, have deliberately refused 
it, and have risked death for the fleasure of 
killing some of their foes. That opinion, wa 
are told, is cruel; but there is surely more 
cruelty in allowing our own devoted soldiers to 
be slain by men who can have no purpose except revenge 
for their defeat. As to shooting prisoners taken in battle, 
we never thought of such a crime; but men who 
deliberately commence an insurrection after they have 
received an offer of amnesty stake their lives on the issue, 
and have no right to complain if they Jose them. If that 
is not so, if they do not stake their lives, they are mere 
murderers, for they certainly mean killing all they meet 
who wear the Queen’s uniform. We cannot see, indeed, 
wherein the moral objection consists, unless we object to 
capital punishment, or deliberately hold that rebellion 
accompanied by slaughter is not one of the offences which 
justify itsinfliction. In‘our judgment, lenity to rebels isnine 
times out of ten the wiser policy, but of the right to execute 
rebels, and so restore order, we have no doubt whatever. 
The Americans re-bound the South to the Union by their 
marvellous and most wise lenity, but their right to 
execute Jeff Davis, if the South had again risen after an 
amnesty, cannot fairly be called in question. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the South African 
provinces cannot be federated at once, and their pacifica- 
tion left to the Viceroy and Council of the new Dominion ; 
but we fully admit that this course cannot be adopted. 
Opinion iu South Africa is not prepared for it, two of the 
Colonies would resent the change, and octroy'd Consti. 
tutions seldom work. We must wait patiently till the 
spirit of disorder subsides, as it will subside, pardoning 
wherever we can and punishing whenever we must, until 
insurrection becomes so feeble an affair that we can regard 
it as a malignant form of rioting, to be treated by the 
civil Magistrate and not, by Courts-Martial, and punished 
with fine and imprisonment rather than any irrevocable 
penalty. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S PLAN. 


troversy therefore rages, and as our own position, prob- _ decree of the German Emperor by which he 
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reditary kingdom, while the study of French is left 
4], is a most important one, though not, we think, for 
in which most of our contemporaries assign. They 
ie apparently, that William Il. is bent on conciliating 
oland, and not unwilling to give a snub to France, 
Bg that he has adopted this mode of attaining both 
“ because it calls for no attention from diplomatists. 
wo believe, on the contrary, that he is not thinking, at 
jeast not primarily, of his relations either with France or 
Bogland, being probably aware that mutual intelligibility 
joes not always produce mutual admiration. The Irish 
have spoken English for two hundred years, the 
Southerners when they fired on Fort Sumter spoke the 
same language as the “ Yankees,” while the Lorrainers, 
who think in German, after thirty years of subjugation to 
Berlin still worship France. The Emperor is, we think, 
rsuing steadily the object which has attracted him, and 
ina way governed him, from the very beginning of his 
reign, that of making his people richer. He has two 
fixed ideas upon that subject, one of which is certainly true, 
while the other may be. He thinks that the social danger, 
his keen apprehension of which induced him as one of his 
first acts to summon a conference of workmen, can be 
averted by greater and more widely diffused prosperity, 
by higher wages, more savings, better provision against 
sickness, accident, and old age. In this he is 
probably right, though men usually rebel just when the 
jevance is disappearing, and though the English revolt 
against caste government occurred just as manufactures 
and commerce began to ease off the dreadful poverty of 
1816, when, as the founder of the Economist once told the 
present writer, every man in England was paying a third 
of his earnings to the State. It may, of course, be alleged 
that if the Emperor had this at heart he would never 
allow his Government to tax food as it does; but we 
suspect that in this matter he is not his own master, the 
Agrarian party, which clamours for Protection, being 
mainly composed of the classes which form the bedrock of 
his throne. The Emperor also thinks that the basis of 
national strength is wealth, that a poor people cannot do 
great things, that if his subjects had but the English 
resources he could at once place Germany at the top of 
the world. He wants more revenue from lighter taxes, 
better credit, a larger national reserve, which would 
embolden his people to run great risks. It is possible 
that in this he is mistaken, the English under Elizabeth 
having been as poor as mice, and the same people having 
defeated Napoleon before either their wealth or their 
population had begun largely to increase. A rich people 
is not always an enterprising people, the governing idea 
being often to sit upon the wealth accumulated and risk 
it as little as may be possible. However that may be, this 
is his Majesty’s theory, on which he acts consistently, 
seeking always colonies, transmarine commerce, and the 
position in Asia to which he ascribes much or all of 
British prosperity. This is the explanation of his rebuff 
to Mr. Kruger. Experience has taught him, as it teaches 
all statesmen, that the moment a nation ceases to be self- 
centred the friendship of England is invaluable. Without 
it expansion is scarcely possible, for she dominates the 
seas. The Emperor, therefore, has given up the idea of 
depriving her of any possession, and now desires 
to share with her the advantages of world-wide trade. 
He cares nothing, of course, either for Mr. Kruger or the 
Transvaal Republic, and, probably overestimating the 
sensitiveness of the British to mere words, he prevents 
their utterance by civilly declining to receive the 
ex-President. He is trying in the same way, and, as 
appears from President McKinley’s Message, with some 
success, to “‘rdd up” the quarrel between Washington 
and Berlin which has been smouldering ever since the 
German Admiral interfered at Manila, and which has 
once or twice threatened an explosion. In return he will 
doubtless expect a full share of any commercial advan- 
tages which either England or America may obtain in 
China, and an absence of opposition to his design of 
obtaining coaling stations along the road to the Far East. 
He is, in short, pursuing a mercantile policy, and not a 
policy either of menace or of bluff against any Power. 
Menaces may possibly come afterwards when Germany is 
nich, and the German Fleet is a great factor in politics, 
but immediately his desire is to be taken into partnership 
with the great Anglo-Saxon firm. That, in his judgment, 
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is the line of least resistance on his way to his object, 
which is to change Germany from a very poor country 
into a very rich one, and as one step to that end he en- 
forces on his subjects a knowlege of the language which 
is spoken both by Englishmen and Americans, and which 
is becoming the lingua franca of commerce throughout the 
world. There is indeed, except Spanish, no other com- 
mercial tongue. 

We wonder if he will succeed. It is assumed in this 
country that he will, and there is much vague alarm at 
the idea of a “‘ new and giant competitor,” but we are not 
sure that the apprehension is not greatly exaggerated. 
We have an incurable distrust of the Colbert way of 
developing commerce, that is, by pushes directed from 
above. A nation possessed of the trading instinct trades 
without so much guidance, which usually directs its 
energies into the wrong channels. A Government can, it 
is true, foster trade by removing obstacles, reducing taxes, 
and abolishing regulations, but the commercial energy of 
William IT. does not take these directions. He has no 
more notion of leaving his subjects alone than any other 
Prussian King. He has not exerted himself at all to 
make them believe in Free-trade. He has sanctioned 
iniquitous taxes upon food. He has made great efforts 
to acquire colonies, which as yet are no more profitable 
than the French dependencies. He believes firmly in the 
proposition that trade follows the flag, which French. 
experience shows to be demonstrably false, and he 
expends enormous sums upon a fleet to protect his 
merchantmen before the merchantmen are numerous 
enough to require such protection. There is no evidence 
that German trade would not have advanced if he had 
never noticed its existence, while there is much that he is 
urging his people to tax themselves until half his subjects 
are asking whether after all commerce is worth its 
cost. We suspect that the Prussian system of govern- 
ment, with its eternal interference, necessarily cramps 
trade, and that as German colonists succeed best when 
under a foreign flag, so German trade will be most profit- 
able when German merchants are lost among many 
nationalities. We should like to compare the wealth of 
the German merchants of London with that of the 
German merchants of Berlin, and to ask why, if German 
emigrants succeed so well, it is necessary to build up a 
separate system in order to ensure success. Nobody 
stops any German merchant who pleases from setting up 
in Calcutta, and we do not see why he is to grow richer 
because his Emperor has a big fleet. That he may grow 
prouder, and possibly happier, from gratified patriotism, 
we can readily perceive, but why he should grow richer is 
not easily perceptible. He will, it is said, be better pro- 
tected, but he seems thoroughly satisfied with the protec- 
tion he has,a German merchant abroad being perhaps 
the most comfortable person in existence, and very rarely 
transferring either himself or his wealth to Germany. 
And finally, there is always the doubt whether, as the 
Emperor is making of himself the sole source of energy 
in his country, much of his policy may not vanish when- 
ever he is withdrawn. Still,a man can do much in a 
lifetime, and we watch with unflagging interest, though 
without fear, an experiment which has not been tried in 
Europe for a hundred and fifty years, the experiment, that 
is, of making of the State the grand promoter of trade. 





THE ELECTION OF THE SPEAKER. 


N Monday the new Parliament was opened with the 
historic ceremony which is something more than a 

mere ceremonial. Mr. Gully was proposed by Sir James 
Fergusson on the Government side, and seconded by Dr. 
Farquharson; whereupon, “the House unanimously calling 
him to the chair,” he was conducted to it by his proposer 
and seconder, and, standing on the lower step, thanked 
the House for the honour of his election. He was con- 
gratulated in happily phrased speeches by Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and on Tuesday, as 
Speaker-elect, reported himself at the Bar of the House 
of Lords to receive through the Lord Chancellor the 
Royal confirmation, Mr. Gully has filled his great office 
to the satisfaction of all parties, and has well maintained 
the high tradition of his predecessors. Sir James Fer- 
gusson, who has seen more Speakers than most Members, 
paid a graceful tribute to the merits of the present 
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occupant of the chair; and Dr. Farquharson, who began 
his Parliamentary career in the days of Speaker Brand, 
said happily that Mr. Gully “had presided over the 
House with dignity and distinction, with the well- 
balanced mind of a judge, the tact of a man of the 
world, the knowledge of a politician, and the easy accessi- 
bility of a friend.” We are glad to think that there was 
no hint of an opposition. It is imperative that this great 
office should be as far removed as possible from the dust 
and vexation of party politics. Now and then, to be sure, 
it is inevitable that both parties may have candidates 
whom they think peculiarly fitted for the post, and in 
such a case there is no escape from a contest; but this 
should never happen save on a Speaker’s death or resig- 
nation. When once a man of proved quality has been 
found, let his place be sacrosanct till he retires, The 
peculiar attributes which make a great arbiter are not so 
common as to make rash experiment desirable, and the 
Speaker when he accepts office divests himself of all party 
tharacter and becomes, as it were, an embodiment of the 
yermanent traditions of the Constitution. 


We like such surviving formalities as the House 
witnessed on Monday, when they stand as the emblems 
of great political doctrines. Each step in the election, 
each side of the Speaker’s duties, represents some point 
won in the long battle for constitutional freedom. The 
office is nearly as old as English liberties, The chair of 
Sir Thomas More has been filled many times by men who 
played a sounding part in the struggle for the recognition 
of Parliament. Sometimes the Speaker might be the 
creature of the King, but more often he was the real voice 
of the Commons. His duties have always been twofold, 
for while he was the Chairman of the House, the interpreter 
of its rules, and the final authority on its procedure, he 
was also the representative of the House, who demanded 
from the King a recognition of its privileges, and acted as 
the medium of communication with the Crown. By virtue 
of his office he is the First Commoner of England. He is 
the type and centre of the jealously guarded prerogatives 
of the Commons, and, as such, the guardian of English 
freedom, The Speaker of the House of Lords, the Lord 
Chancellor, compared to him, has very limited and in- 
effectual powers, since he sits outside the House, has no 
control of debate, and no authority on points of order. 
The Speaker of the Commons, on the other hand, is the 
very type of the House over which he presides; he keeps 
order; and, while professing himself the very humble 
servant of the Members, has an almost despotic power 
over a refractory individual. His presence in the chair is 
the guarantee for freedom of debate. Once only do the 
journals of the House record an invasion of that right. 
In January, 1642, we read that “his Majesty came into 
the House and took Mr. Speaker’s chair, ‘Gentlemen, I 
am sorry to have the occasion to come unto you.” .... .” 
And then the record breaks off, and we may draw a moral 
from its silence, 

But the duties of the Speaker to-day are much enlarged 
from the time when Addington or Manners Sutton exer- 
cised his mild rule. Then the procedure of the House 
was vague and unsettled, there were few means of dealing 
summarily with offenders, avd of curtailing a captious 
debate. Sometimes the Speaker was a man such as 
Ovslow, whose word was law, because for thirty-three 
years he had the confidence of the House, but more often 
he was an easy-going gentleman with noeffective machinery 
of control save in the last resort. But the efforts of Mr. 
Parnell and his friends made inevitable a new and sterner 
régime. To-day the Speaker can allow or disallow the 
closure as he thinks fit; he can refuse to put to the House 
any Motion for adjournment which he thinks vexatious ; 
he can curtail any speech which seems to him to be 
wandering from the question at issue. In addition, 
he has an absolute authority on points of etiquette, 
and if his ruling is disputed he can name the 
offender to the House and have him suspended or 
otherwise punished. It is true that he has still no 
authority beyond what the House gives him, and that the 
House can still be appealed to against his ruling; but 
then he is the Heuse’s own nominee, its special represen- 
tative, and it would be anarchy indeed if the Commons 
did not show themselves zealous in the upholding of their 
Chairman’s dignity. We think the change a salutary one, 
and we see no reason why his powers should not be 


further increased. Let there be the greatest care in hj 

choice and election, but once in office, and with the " 
fidence of the Members, there is no reason why he ‘an 
not have a full discretion to assist in the rapid re 
action of business, and the suppression of tedious ire 
vancy. The House might then wear to the chance visi C 
less of the appearance of a second-rate debating aa 
But with this new extension of his range of pine 
demands on his tact and political wisdom become great ; 
and there are certain qualifications which will be found 
indispensable. He must be rigorously impartial mn 
from the “turbid mixture of contem poraneousness ” _ 
politics, and on this account he will rarely, we think be 
selected from the fighting chiefs of either side. He he 

be critical, ready, able to insist upon a distinction however 

fine, and scrupulous and clear in his rulings, For this 

reason @ lawyer, such as Mr. Gully, will often be desirable 

though, as we shall show, an over-judicial mind would he 

a drawback. For, in the second place, it is the Speaker's 

duty to interpret the spirit of the House. In this genge 

if in no other, he is the “humble servant” of the 
Commons. He is not bound to follow precedents, he has 
no statute-law to construe, and it is his duty to use the 
rules in a liberal spirit. It is his business to see that the 
sense of the House is arrived at, and to attain this end he 
may fairly use technicalities as his good sense dictates, 
We should consider it a serious calamity if business worg 
conducted in the Commons with the rigid formalities of 
Oourt of Law, and though forms are necessary, we conceiya 
that much should be left to the discretion and insight of 
the Speaker. And to gain this insight it is necessary that 
the Speaker should have caught the spirit of the House 

that subtle atmosphere which is hard to describe but 
which is an insuperable barrier to success in the cage of 
many well-meaning dogmatists. Sir William Fraser oncg 
wrote of Disraeli that he had in a high degreean exquisite 
perception of the character of the House of Commons, and 
that no man without this endowment could hope to lead a 
party, In a word, the Speaker must be a Parliamentarian, 
which many great thinkers and profound statesmen haye 
never been. If we might hazard analysis, we should say 
that this spirit is a compound of a sense of fairness, of 
reverence, of good-breeding, and in the last resort of a 
serious honesty of purpose. Mr. Balfour made this special 
gift of sympathy the central point of his congratulations 
to Mr. Gully :—* After all, this House is what it is, not 
merely by virtue of the rules of debate which it obeys, or 
the skill and impartiality with which those rules are 
administered from the Chair, There is a spirit that pre- 
sides over this Assembly which is something more than any 
rule, which no manipulation of your Standing Orders will 
afford if you have it not, and which is sufficiently large to 
supplement any defect which our rules may possess. That 
spirit has survived the shock of faction, great constitu- 
tional changes, immense extensions of the franchise, great 
and inevitable changes in the political forces which the 
Empire obeys.” The truth could not be better expressed, 
and no quality is more vital in one who presides over and 
represents the Commons of England. But, granted the 
essentials we have sketched, we should like to see the 
Speaker’s powers made as wide as possible. It is im- 
portant in these days, when government by debate stands 
a fair chance of being discredited, that every means should 
be taken to curtail verbiage and preserve the niceties of 
breeding. It is proper, too, that the Chairman of the 
popular House should be given the highest prestige as an 
arbiter of etiquette, and as one who, himself removed above 
the din of politics, sees that the rules of the game are 
honestly observed and that no vexatious obstacles are 
placed in the way of the better man. 





ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL APATHY. 


DROP of more than a fifth in the votes cast at the 
polls for the London School Board, as between 

1897 and 1900, is a fact which demands serious attention. 
We have not observed any statement of the total number 
of persons who recorded their votes at the recent elections 
here, such as is commonly given in the case of provincial 
cities, and the operation of the cumulative principle 
makes calculations based on the numbers of votes difficult. 





But a sufficiently approximate, if rough, comparative 
estimate seems to be obtainable by dividing the figures of 
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total decline in votes cast, 277,014—that is, from 
8,738 to 821,719—by five, which is the average number 
+2 in the eleven clumsy divisions into which, for 
d election purposes, London is still divided. 
give almost exactly 55,000 as the number 
of ratepayers who, having voted in 1897, did not tate 
the trouble to repeat the operation last month. What 
jg the meaning of this very considerable falling-off in the 
exercise of the franchise in regard to the education of the 
children of the working classes? Probably, in a large 
degree, the explanation lies in the fact that the electors 
had been already called upon twice, during the past 
guttan, to put themselves to the toil of deciding for 
whom they would vote, and then to spend from half an 
hour to an hour in visiting the polling-booth. Both 
the Parliamentary and the new Borough Council elections 
had, within less than two months, made these demands 
upon the patriotism of citizens. On the former 
occasion the scale of the response was good enough. 
Qn the second, though considerably under 50 per cent. 
of those on the register recorded their votes, they 
still outnumbered largely the polls given for the old 
Vestries. We do not wish to speak slightingly 
of the sacrifices involved in the really conscientious 
exercise of the franchise, especially when, as in 
the case of the Borough elections, it required the 
application of the voter’s mind, not to obviously great 
national issues, but to the qualifications of a number of 
little known or unknown men for the efficient administra- 
tion of purely local business, Some genuine effort is 
needed in the way both of inquiry and of the balancing of 
daims, on the strength of such information as can be 
obtained,—effort of a kind which the busy man, occupied 
all day long in making a livelihood for himself and his 
family, either with his brain or with his hands, finds it by 
no means easy to bestow. None the less, the fact of the 
decline in the School Board election vote is a depressing 
one, and it is to be noted that it has been continuous 
since 1894. In that vear (the figures are taken from the 
Daily News) the Moderate and Progressive votes 
together, exclusive of those cast for Roman Catholic and 
Independent candidates, amounted to over 1,300,000, as 
compared with 1,098,733 and 821,719 given in 1897 and 
1900 respectively for all the candidates. This, apparently, 
means that there has been a drop of about 100,000, 
possibly more, in the number of voters taking part in the 
London Schoo! Board elections, from 1894 to 1900. The 
reason why the former year registered the high-water 
mark of interest in the work of the Board is clearly 
tobe found in the excitement then engendered by the 
controversy over the religious teaching in the Board- 
schools which is associated with the name of Mr. 
Athelstan Riley. From about 860,000 votes given for 
Moderate and Progressive candidates together in 
1891, the total shot up to the figure already men- 
tioned, of over 1,300,000, in 1894. Both sides obtained 
a great increase in support, but the Progressives, 
though they did not secure a majority on the Board as 
they did in 1897, had much the larger share of the acces- 
sion, Since then the Moderates, in their electioneering, 
have walked warily, but not, on the whole, more success- 
fully. They lost their majority on the Board at the elec- 
tions in 1897, and they have not recovered it now. They 
have, indeed, somewhat improved their position, but only 
because the falling off in the total number of votes cast 
for their candidates is less than that which has taken 
place in those recorded for the Progressives. In a word, 
the policy of keeping the “religious question” in the 
background, if it has to some extent disarmed hostility 
to the Moderates, has certainly not enlisted for them any 
large measure or enthusiastic degree of support. On the 
other hand, the pursuit of general efficiency and of 
advancing ideals (to take a phrase from Mr. Asquith) in 
the sphere of secular education, which has, on the whole, 
marked the action of the Progressive majority of the late 
Board, has, if anything, even more conspicuously failed 
to stir the popular soul, Thus, the total number of votes 
cast last weck for all the candidates is actually less by 
30,000 (representing, say, five thousand persons) than it 
was for Progressives and Moderates, exclusive of Roman 
Catholics and Independents, at the elections of 1888. 
This, surely, is a very unsatisfactory result of thirty 
yeats’ working of a scecalled national system of elementary 
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education at the centre of the national life. The svpply 
kas been created and is maintained at heavy cost, but not 
the demand, or, at least, not a demand keen enough to 
prompt close and careful criticism as to the administration 
of the supply. Still—as it must have been Sir John Gorst 
who said—while Scotland is enthusiastic about education, 
England, and London rather particularly, is only resigned 
to it. To that resignation men of enlightenment and 
goodwill must not be resigned. Without intermission 
they must strive to discover the causes of the national 
attitude towards education and seek to remove them. 
For in that attitude is to be seen one of the chief, per- 
haps the greatest, of our national perils. Mr. Heury 
Birchenough, whose brief article in the current number 
of the .Vineleenth Century deserves wide perusal, written 
as it was just after a visit to a number of industrial 
centres in Germany, avows his belief that “the most 
threatening danger to British trade lies partly in the in- 
adequate and antiquated educational provision which we 
make for our people, rich and poor, but most of all in the 
absence of the spirit which alone makes education of any 
value.” The nation will be mad if it neglects warnings of 
this kind, and now that a public man who, like Lord Rose- 
bery, has the ear of the public, has called attention to the 
subject in impressive words, which form the text of Mr. 
Birchenough’s article, there is some hope that the dull 
refusal to believe that there can be any serious danger to 
the trade of a people with our vigour and enterprise and 
inherited aptitudes will begin to yield. Recognition of 
our educational shortcomings, and real anxiety, not to 
say alarm, as to the commercial dangers they involve, are 
things imperatively needed, and persons of thoughtful 
patriotism must keep up the note of warning and sonnd 1t 
as effectively as possible. 

At this samie moment there has arisen something ap- 
proaching to a panic as to the failure of our educational 
system to prevent the appearance in our streets of the 
young savages whom we call “ Hooligans.” These creatures 
have either not been in attendance at the elementary 
schools of the Metropolis, in which case it is evi- 
dent that the whole system of securing attendance 
needs a most thorough overhauling; or they have. 
In the latter case, they illustrate in an extremely im- 
pressive fashion the amazing deficiencies of a system 
which makes no effective provision for the continuauce of 
education, intellectual, moral, and physical, after the age 
of fourteen, in the case of the sons and daughters of 
working-class homes, The subject, it is satisfactory to 
see, has already been the occasion of a Conference of per- 
sons connected with various “Settlements” and other 
organisations dealing with the needs of poorer London. 
This has resulted in the appointment of a highly com- 
petent representative Committee, whose business it will be 
to “take means in connection with existing organisations 
to grapple with the evil of ‘ Hooliganism,’ by strengthen- 
ing existing, and forming new, clubs for boys and girls, 
and encouraging Lads’ Brigades and Cadet Corps through- 
out London.” There seems good reason to hope that 
this movement will be the means of calling out. 
and organising on wise lines, a large amount both of 
gifts in money and of personal effort on the part of men 
and women interested in the welfare of the less fortunate 
of their younger fellow-citizens. Most opportunely at 
this juncture there has appeared an excellent little hand- 
book, entitled “ The Boys’ Club in Theory and Practice,” 
by Mr. Paul Neuman (David Nutt, 2s. 6d. net), which may 
be cordially recommended to every one who is moved to take 
part in organising, promoting, or working in any estab- 
lishment of the kind in question. Written by one who 
has had long experience of the work which he discusses, 
and who has formed, and can expound with great clear- 
ness, his views as to every moot point in connection there- 
with, with supplementary chapters by experts on special 
points, this book cannot fail to give a sober and judicious 
direction to zeal which might, without such aid, waste 
much of its force. His arguments against running 
boys’ clubs “on the cheap,” or hoping that they can be 
self-supporting and satisfactory, and in favour of making 
the educational side an essential and prominent feature of 
their activities, appear to us of remarkable cogency, and 
whether, on these and other points, his views are always 
accepted or not, they certainly ought to be most care- 





fully weighed by all persons interested in the subject. 
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In our opinion, Mr. Neuman makes out a strong case 
for Government aid on a liberal scale to boys’ clubs. 
But if, as he recognises, that is not likely to be attainable 
in existing circumstances, the case for large and regular 
contributions from the benevolentis overwhelming. There 
is probably hardly any expenditure which, if wisely laid 
out, goes so far or does more to prevent waste. And it is 
waste which is the worst and most disastrous feature of 
our present educational system,—failure in many cases to 
provide for the advancement of the clever boys to interme- 
diate schools and perhaps Universities ; failure, widespread, 
to give any permanence to the intellectual and moral results 
of the discipline and teaching of the primary schools in 
the case of the average boy and girl. We believe that if 
the Government took up the organisation of our educa- 
tional system in a large and bold spirit, they-would go far 
to dispel the unfortunate apathy which recent elections 
have exhibited, and which may well be due, in no small 
measure, to the despairing sense that so large a part of the 
effort and money now expended is virtually thrown away. 
But, in any case, it is for the Government to take the lead, 
appealing to its great majority, and indeed to the whole 
House of Commons, for suppurt in all measures needed 
for the correlation and enlargement of the ordinary 
machinery of education. It cannot possibly escape from 
its responsibility by waiting for a mandate on this subject 
from a sluggish public opinion. On the contrary, that 
very sluggishness should be its most cogent stimulus to 
an early announcement of a thorough and comprehensive 
policy of educational reform. 















































































THE PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 


R. MILLER MAGUIRE is a man of proved courage. 

In the National Review for December he has assailed 
one of the most inveterate of English beliefs, or at all 
events what could be so described until now. Hitherto, 
whatever might be the undiscovered weak places in our 
military system, we made no doubt that we were right as 
regards the education of our officers. They were made 
for us by the public school and the games of the public 
school; and the result was a product which no other 
Army could equal. In numbers, in guns, in the training 
of the private soldier, we might need to learn from our 
neighbours, but our officers at all events were of the right 
sort. “It is astonishing,” says Dr. Maguire, “ how deeply 
rooted is the delusion that mere physique is the first 
qualification for a commission in the Army, and that the 
next is money, the next skill in games of ball, the next 
horsemanship, the next good breeding and good manners, 
and the last general intelligence and culture.” Parents, he 
tells us, come to him with a list of their son’s military 
qualifications. “He is keen on soldiering, the very man 
for command ; he can play football and cricket very well ; 
he is just eighteen years old, and a capital chap.” They 
are under no delusion as to what the boy cannot do. ‘‘ To 
my queries, can he ride, or fence, or spell, speak 
any modern language, translate Virgil, draw, write 
a précis, do any trigonometry, enumerate the Plan- 
tagenet Kings? the answer is, ‘I am afraid very 
badly indeed.’” All these shortcomings are admitted with 
the utmost frankness, but no misgiving crosses the parent’s 
mind that his son’s fitness to become an officer is in any 
way affected by them. He is excellent at games; he is 
in the football team or in the eleven; he has won his cap, 
or bis flannels, or whatever may be the outward and visible 
mark of athletic success; and what more can you require? 
Under a perfect system this “record” would stand in 
the stead of any examination, but under the present 
reign of red-tape a certain parrot-like proficiency in 
mere book-learning is exacted from young men, and the 
schoolmaster or the crammer has to be called in. But 
his intervention does nothing to muke the boy a better 
officer. The most it can do in this way is to help him 
to get through certain examinations which a foolish 
Government insists on his passing, though they have 
nothing whatever to do with the end in view. If the 
authorities had any sense they would recognise that it 
is games that make a boy fit to command men and to 
have the charge of meu’s lives committed to him. 
Playing, not working, is the true preparation for a 








do not think that our readers’ estimate of his holon, 
will be any different from our own. The case he set te 
on the other side rests primarily on history. 
without any fear of contradiction that not 0 
leading generals in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
was in the least degree indebted for his physical, moral 
or mental excellence to any playing field or to any ie 
school.”” And then Dr. Maguire rolls off twent oe 


all famous in our campaigns in Spain and Shige 
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went into the Army straight from private tuition or Aa 
ee Cricket or football as regular duties or 


daily delights would have seemed to every youth of them 
and to every man, utterly contemptible. It is not the 
lads who play, but those who ‘shun delights and live 
laborious days’ that make their own names famous and 
their country great and prosperous.” It is not, he says, the 
fault of the officers that this mistaken view of milita, 

education has grown up. They asa rule are quite conscious 
of their own educational deficiencies, and quite willing to 
make them good if the opportunity were given them. In 
what ways it is denied them Dr. Maguire proposes 
to show in another article, but in the meantime he 
has given us quite enough food for reflection in what he 
says about the preliminary omissions. The present war 
has come to his aid in a very unpleasant way. An 
English lad enters the Army knowing next to nothing of 
the things which in other armies are part of an officer's 
ordinary equipment. ‘In the event of ‘incidents’ and 
casualties, lamentable losses in regard to convoys 
surprises, and such. like, these young men are objects 
of commiseration. . .... How can a lad of very 
limited general and no technical education avoid being 
surprised in a war against experienced guerillas 


uuless he is a born geniusP...... I ascribe the 
wounds and consequent mutilation or death of at 
least eighty of my pupilsto...... the perversity and 


ignorance of highly paid persons in London, and not to 
the skill of our foes in South Africa.” It may, no 
doubt, be objected that the studies to which Dr. Maguire 
attaches importance would have been of no more use to 
officers in the field than the games which he despises, 
His answer is given beforehand. In the first place, he 
argues, mental idleness is in itself bad for an officer, and 
if a young man’s whole thoughts are given to games, that 
is itself a state of mental idleness. In the second place, 
the want of any knowledge of history or science makes it 
all but impossible for a young officer to profit by such 
professional training as he gets, “They cannot follow 
Hamley and Clery, or any public lecturer on Tactics. Why? 
Because they were never taught any History, and these 
topics assume a knowledge of general history.” What is 
wanted is a sound general education in subjects chosen 
with reasonable reference to the professional education to 
which it is an introduction. By such general training as 
this the young officer would be enabled to turn the profes- 
sional training which should follow to the best account. 
He would have the prelimioary knowledge, and the dis- 
ciplined faculties without which the military instructor 
has nothing to work on. 


Dr. Maguire may seem to be only speaking truisms. 
But they are truisms which, if accepted, would work very 
large changes in the composition of the Army as regards 
officers. If the education of an officer is to be the ordinary 
education of a public school, as applied to a not clever 
boy, the entrance examination will be of that superficial and 
perfunctory kind which a crammer can commonly supply. 
The candidates naturally belong in the main to the classes 
which can afford to give their sons an education of which 
the cost is altogether out of proportion with the result, and 
the tests which they,have to undergo must be of a kind 
which a fair proportion of them can satisfy. ‘ Superior 
abilities and power of application ” are not expected from 
them ; consequently, the possession of such qualities do 
not stand them in any stead. The effect of this system 
is obvious. In combination with a low rate of pay it tends 
to make the Army, in fact though not in name, a close 
profession,—the natural resource of the boys who have 
been idle at school, and, as Dr. Maguire forcibly puts 
it, are “not eligible by reason of ignorance for any city 
office, and would not be employed in any leading shop in 
any capacity above that of porter or sweeper.” The 





military career. 
This is the belief that Dr. Maguire challenges, and we 






reason why this condition of things has been allowed to 
go on unchallenged is the prevalence of what may be 
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called the Playing-fields fallacy. If the English parent is 
‘ht in putting skill in games far above general intelli- 
. ce and culture as a qualification for a commission—and 
. military authorities have hitherto assumed that he is 
right—the present system of military examinations is the 
best that could be devised. It avoids the scandal of an 
open proclamation that commissions will only be given 
to good cricketers or good football-players, and it secures 
the same result. If, on the other hand, parents and 
military authorities are alike wrong, and the notion 
that “ playing instead of working, loafing instead of pre- 
paring for & career,” is the true road to military emin- 
ence, is @ mere irrational prejudice, a radical change is 
called for if we are to get the best officers. For it will be 
a radical change. Do not let us shut our eyes to this 
fact, If we make the military examination such as will 
give the best places to the cleverest boys, the Army will 
by degrees attract a different class from that which it 
attracts now. Moreover, these two classes will not long 
exist side by side. The Army will lose its attractions for 
the present type of officer when it becomes evident, first, 
that men of a quite different type have an immeasurably 
better chance of getting commissions, and next, that the 
presence of these men in the Army is constantly tending 
to revolutionise military society. We do not say that 
this change will be an unmixed good ; we only say that 
some approach to it is inevitable if we are to make 
English officers as proficient as German or French officers, 
With us the good of the Army has not been the sole, or even 
the main, consideration. The convenience of the classes 
which at present supply the bulk of the commissioned 
officers is as much, perhaps more, thought of. That is a 
state of things which was only possible so long as we 
were content to believe that the ordinary public-school 
boy, though fit for nothing else, is the best possible 
material for an officer. 








SOCIAL OPTIMISM. 

T is an interesting fact that while almost all the literature 

of to-day is pessimist in tone, the mass of political 

and social speculation is decidedly optimist,—at least if we 
take the word in its modern meaning, for it has suffered 
within the last half-century a curious and highly suggestive 
change. Fifty years ago an optimist was a man who, looking 
upon the things immediately around him, held them to be 
good, while to-day the optimist is the man who habitually 
expects good things in the future. Something of hope which 
yet is not strictly hope has forced itself into the word. In its 
new sense the majority, in this country at all events, are 
now optimists. The laudator temporis acti, once the bugbear 
of the thoughtful, has almost disappeared. The man who 
used to play that part, let us say the old Tory squire with a 
good income and a long pedigree, is now a contented being 
who, except when discussing family pretensions, looks back- 
ward very little, and is only doubtful about the future 
because he is not quite sure whether he will continue to feel 
so entirely comfortable. The world as it is exactly suits him, 
and he believes in the past as little as in the future. The 
majority go.a step farther, and not leading quite such 
podded lives, ignore the past altogether, and people the 
future with bright though rather nebulous imaginings. 
Religion, they fancy, will very soon be stripped of dogma, 
and therefore lose all its gloom, and therefore be universal. 
War will die out, the nations discovering some tribunal 
without tipstaffs which they can trust to adjust all their 
differences without coercion. Science will kill epidemics, and 
to a great extent rid us all of pain, even toothache dis- 
appearing before some wonderful cocaine. Education will 
make us all bright, will “ mollify manners and not suffer them 
to be fierce,” will abolish drinking, and will make mankind 
so unselfish that poverty in its more painfrl forms will 
become like religious persecution, an evil, but rather shadowy, 
memory of the past which quite amazes London when it re- 
appears in China. There are countless people who really 


and sincerely believe these things, just as Mr. Hall Caine does, 
Who in a recent lecture in the island which he has made his 
intellectual fief repeated them all and many more, one being 
that all race prejudices will die because they will be “ confes- 
sions of our ignorance of life.’ We are unable, unfortunately, 
to place on Mr. Hall Caine as a novelist the value which he 





places on himself, and which his multitudinous readers place 
on him, holding, doubtless from prejudice, that his popularity, 
like that of Marie Corelli, is one more proof of the defective 
literary judgment of the crowd; but we do not question his 
sincerity, and in this lecture he certainly gave voice to the 
nebulous belief of innumerable men, one which inspires most 
journals, and in one shape or another serves as mental food 
for whole divisions of the vast army of philanthropists. He 
is fortunate in so pleasant a creed, more especially as he is 
able to fix his period with greater accuracy than any inter- 
preter of Daniel, and, so to speak, knows that it will begin 
with the new century which is now but a few days off; but we 
should like to know, as a purely intellectual relief, on what 
that creed is based. 


To us it seems based, not upon hope, for hope is rarely 
quite so confident or so detailed; and not upon confidence in 
God, for the submissive believer recognises the possibility 
of discipline; but upon a rather rash induction from in- 
sufficient premisses. Because the expiring century has 
brought some benefits to the Western world—benefits ac- 
companied by a rather striking increase of envy, greed, 
and international malignity — therefore, the next one ia 
to be replete with benefits to all humanity. Why? It may 
be so, no doubt; but on what ground do we assume that it will 
beso? Because, we shall be told, we are progressive, and being 
progressive must advance. Why should we not recede, being 
later in the ages and perhaps a little tired? There have been, 
as Mr. Caine will acknowledge, periods of stagnation, and why 
should the next century not be one of them? We should say, 
if we ventured in the presence of a prophet to have an 
opinion, that there are many signs of exhaustion visible in the 
West, that poetry is nearly silent and literature decaying, 
that criticism is taking the place of production, and that the 
crop of great men without whose leadership there is no march 
shows symptoms of dying out. Exhaustion seems to us the 
note of the end of the century, and why should we assume 
that rejuvenation will be rapid? It is at present the yougg, 
not the old, who are so decadent. Or, granting that under 
the laws of the universe progress must be, though with the 
history of Asia before us that seems a rash assumption, why 
should the progress be towards happiness for the mass? 
Because, says Mr. Caine, there are mighty forces at work. 
Granted as a truth which has always been true—in the tenth 
century, for example, when the misery of the masses of 
Europe reached a sort of climax—but why should those 
mighty forces be about to generate happiness? Why 
not misery? Some of the omens are not exactly 
favourable. There is the enormous increase of popu- 
lation, for example, and the consequent difficulty in 
finding enough of the material of happiness to go round. 
Multiplication without end has not made China happy, nor is 
it easy to believe that the struggle which so vexes us all will 
be easier when the United Kingdom has to feed fifty millions. 
There is the increase of doubt, which at least diminishes the 
serenity of all who think, and all who were accustomed to 
believe what they were told. There is the vast development 
of the reliance on military force, and the tendency to use that 
force, as we see in China, simply to slay inferiors. There is 
the danger, clearly visible in Japan, that Asia may learn 
enough of the manufacturing methods of Europe to beat her 
at her own game, and practically terminate the profit alike of 
associated toil and of transmarine commerce. Has it ever 
occurred to Mr. Caine to think of what Europe would be like 
if Asia undersold all her manufactures, her iron, and her 
coal? That revolution is perfectly possible in the immediate 
future, and if it occurred, Europe during the long struggle 
which must precede readjustment would bea hell on earth. 
Science, we are told, is to save us; but suppose science grows 
inhuman, as other creeds have by moments; done, and calmly 
proclaims its belief that the survival of the fittest is part of 
the natural order, and that, therefore, the destruction of the 
less fit is to be encouraged. It is at least not certain that 
the better division of property to which we understand 
Mr. Caine to look forward, though he is only clear as 
regards property in land, may not be accomplished by 
violence, by a real “rising” in the old sense of millions 
who, hungering for more comfort and seeing it before 
them, may decide to take it by a snatch. The common 
assumption is that even if the “ugly rush” occurred 
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it would be over in a moment, the rush beimg irre- 
sistible; but that belief is only possible to those who mis- 
read history. The “Haves” would buy all the science there is 
and all the means of destruction, dynamite included, and 
myriads of soldiers besides; the struggle would be desperate ; 
and it might end in a tyranny such as the world has never 
seen. People would be too good, thinks Mr. Caine, to permit 
such a result. Would they? The mass of the well-to-do are 
not so much better than Martin Luther, and will not be, and 
when in his time that very “ugly rush” occurred upon ample 
provocation, he advised the Princes and Knights to put it 
down by massacre,—which they did, thereby stopping the 
progress of Germany towards freedom for at least a century. 


We do not say that any of these mighty miseries will occur ; 
most probably they will not, the great changes going on 
quietly and almost imperceptibly ; but they may, a cataclysm 
being at least as possible as an apotheosis. The pious will 
say they trust in Gol, and they are right; but we do not know 
the purpose of the Almighty, and do know that it is consistent 
with long cycles of suffering for white mankind. It was after 
Christianity had prevailed that the countries on the Mediter- 
ranean, the only civilised countries, endured for centuries the 
recurrent horrors of the barbarian invasion. It was not a bar- 
barian State which was nearly wiped out by the Thirty Years’ 
War. Providence has allowed to the Turks a purely destruc- 
tive career of five hundred years, not compensated, as the inva- 
sions of Rome were, by any reinvigoration of the conquered 
populations. There are times when man has only to submit, 
and none of us know the law by which those times are fixed. 
It seems to us that there is danger in regarding progress 
towards general happiness as a kind of fate, danger to our 
caution, danger to our energy, danger, above all, to our per- 
ception of the necessity for reverent appeal to higher powers 
than our own. Cheerfulness is a good thing—and some trace 
of optimism, in its new sense, is essential to enterprise—but 
man when unduly exultant to our mind resembles too 
closely man when he is drunk. There is too much in the 
temper of the day of what St. John probably meant when he 
condemned the “ pride of life,” and it is kept up and fed by 
this constant reiteration of the dogma that we are all always 
advancing towards a happier condition. 





WOMEN AND CULTURE. 
CONTROVERSY, both amusing and interesting, has 
arisen in the Daily News, initiated by Mrs. Louise 

Jordan Miln, author of that clever book, “ When we were Stroll- 
ing Players in the East.” Mrs. Miln has a keen sense of 
humour,andaready pen; andthough she pleads the cause of the 
old-fashioned, stay-at-home, domesticated wife and mother as 
against the “new woman,” she is in most respects as “smart” 
and “ up-to-date” as any of the “advanced” Jadies who fore- 
gather at the Pioneer and Sesame Clubs. Mrs. Miln, although 
she cannot help pleading guilty to the charge of beingan author, 
and a successful one, yet asserts that, in her view, author- 
ship, invention, business, or any other of the masculine call- 
ings into which women are flocking, is not the proper field of 
women at all. She pours scorn on Newnham and Somerville 
as traps for snaring women and depriving them of the truest 
essentials of womanhood. The lady who declaims or lectures 
in public, who operates in “futures,” who sets broken limbs 
in hospitals, has, according to Mrs. Miln, missed her being’s 
end and aim, and is not to be compared with the simple-minded 
girl who effects an early and judicious marriage, who deftly 
dusts the bric-a-brac, keeps a watchful eye on wardrobe and 
linen, loves her husband, looks after his shirts and refrains 
from meddling with his papers, brings up a healthy family, 
entertains her friends at tea, and goes to church twice every 
Sunday. There is the true woman. 


We have always felt certain that there would be a reaction 
against the “new woman,” just as there was a reaction 
against the esthete after that singular freak was caricatured 
in Patience. It was plain that the “new woman” meant a too 
violent departure from what must, under any circumstances, 
be the normal type of womanhood, to last. To be quite plain, 
Nature has once and for all settled that if the race is to 
continue, the average woman must be devoted to the bearing 
and nurture of children, and she has impressed the fact upon 
us unmistakably by prolonging the period of helplessness 








in man as compared with his animal inferiors, 
indeed largely in this prolonged human infancy that {) 
affection of the mother for her helpless little child has gro nf 
and so a physical fact has become the chief corner-stone « t 
domestic life. Now, unless society were deliberately to nt 
the Platonic stirpiculture of the “ Republic” (which _ 
matter of fact, it will not do), this great domestic fact must 
stand, for ever recalling the “new woman” from a career for 
which Nature did not intend her to the calm but abiding 
joys as well as the poignant but sanctifying sorrows of the 
home. The revolt against the “new woman” theory of life, 
with what Carlyle would have called its “wild ass” theory of 
liberty, was therefore, we say, inevitable, and it is well that 
the ewig-weibliche element should have made its human 
protest. 


It ig 


But now it is equally inevitable that the swing of the 
pendulum should not go too far. Why the path of human 
progress should be zigzag we do not know, but s0 it js. 
the human mind, said Luther, is like a drunken man 
on a horse, swaying trom side to side. Now it is Byron’s 
despised “ bread-and-butter Miss”; now the free-tongued, 
Bohemian, emancipated woman with a latchkey. Let 
us hope that in the reaction from this latter unattractive 
ideal we shall not be tempted back to obscurantism, 
What are the essential facts and needs? On one Side, 
as we have said, is the great essential law given by 
Nature and which cannot be repealed. Nature says that man 
shall be made a moral and spiritual being mainly through the 
discipline of the home, and of that home woman is the 
guardian. On the other side, we see that the facts of modern 
civilisation are compelling women to take up many callings 
which are either quite new or which were formerly closed to 
them. Can these two facts be reconciled, or is there an 
inherent antagonism between Nature’s designs and the actual 
course of human and social growth? If there is such 
antagonism we must conclude that Nature would have her 
way, and that we must arrange human affairs to suit her just 
as we build houses and bridges with the fact of gravitation in 
view. But we are bound to hold that social growth is merely 
a further development of purely natural processes,—at any 
rate, if we accept the doctrine of evolution in any of its forms, 
How, then, can any inherent antagonism exist? The func. 
tions and structure of the great machinery of civilisation are 
as truly in the main a part of the cosmic order as the prehen- 
sile tail of a monkey or the flint of prehistoric man. The 
departure of women, therefore, from the old feminine hortus 
inclusus is as truly an inevitable result of human civilisation 
as the career of guardian of the home is a decree of Nature. 


Now it seems to us that the peculiar troubles all of us feel 
jn this transition and revolutionary time arise mainly from 
maladjustment. We have not yet fitted in the new results of 
our civilisation with the everlasting facts of Nature. We pull 
this way and that, like Christian in the dark valley, ditch on 
one side and quagmire on the other, the true path not easy to 
find. This is certainly so in regard to woman and the 
home. The growth of a kind of pagan laxity as regards 
sexual ties which manifests itself in our great cities adds 
to the complexity of the problem, but with that we are 
not now concerned. The question is, can the home with 
all that it means be preserved, while yet the wile 
and mother should be relatively independent, educated, 
an intelligent companion, and not a mere “ un-idea‘d 
schoolgirl,’ as Dr. Johnson would have said, or a mere 
domestic drudge? If Nature demands an immense sacrifice 
from women as the price of the perpetuation of the race (as 
she seems to demand from labour over a great part of the 
world), the price must of course be paid. Better that women 
should know how to keep a house clean, mend the clothes 
well, and cook an appetising dinner for the tired husband, 
than that she should “chatter about Shelley ” or dabble in 
the Darwin- Weismann controversy. Moreover, the researches 
of science confirm the facts of history in asserting that woman 
has not, taken generally, the continuous intellectual power of 
man; and if she were to take up man’s rdle, the intellectual 
interests of mankind would seriously suffer. Above all, 


‘nothing should be done to diminish the immense fund of 


affection stored up in women’s hearts. Nothing in the 60 
called “new woman” movement is more dangerous than the 
tone of hardness, at times reaching to cynicism, with which it 
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came rivers, cutting deep through the shingle plains, and 
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has been SO closely associated. We might possibly spare 
science and philosophy, we might certainly spare many 
inventions, but we could not spare from the world a mother’s 
ve. 
ot a woman is not likely to love husband, brother, or child 
the more because she is ignorant and helpless. Rather we 
may say that if the tendency to the higher education of men 
advances, it would render mental intercourse between them 
and ignorant women more and more impossible. We are by 
no means enamoured of factories of learning for the turning 
out of Bluestockings and lady novelists, of whom we have 
enough and to spare; and so far we sympathise with Mrs. 
Mila. But we do ask for as good an education for our girls 
gs for our boys, an education which shall rather develop the 
intelligence than cram the memory,—as so much of the present 
instruction, founded on the demands made by competitive 
examinations, does. Let the idea of companionship between 
man and woman prevail more, and a high education for both 
will suggest itself as a means towards that end. Household 
work, which, properly done, involves no little intelligence and 
ingenuity, contriving, forethought, skill in manipulation, and 
other qualities, will be done none the worse because the 
woman is educated. There is another matter, too, in regard 
to which education is essential, even on Mrs. Miln’s basis 
of domestic life as woman’s true sphere. We mean the help 
which women ought to give in the education of their children. 
Nothing can be more delightful, more helpful, both to mother 
and child, than a common interest in things of the mind. The 
child should not look on the mother as a kind of household 
slave who looks after the dinner and who packs them off to 
school; nor should the mother think of the children as so 
many little faces and hands to be washed or so many little 
mouths to be fed. Many children are never at home in school; 
why should they not find in some degree a school at home? 
The teaching and suggestion cf an educated and sympathetic 
mother might often supplement the more formal school train- 
ing, and might—how often—aid the mental growth of a timid 
orbackward child. The antagonism between women’s freedom 
and education and the great primary fact given by Nature is 
not absolute. Indeed, we suggest that a new and brighter 
meaning might be given to home by a judicious education and 
awise liberty to her by whose loving activity and guidance 
home is made. 





THE SEARCH FOR A NEW ANIMAL. 

- feeling that there may still exist, at the “world’s 

end” or in some unknown central desert or swamp, a 

few survivors of the prehistoric birds or beasts is a very 

natural one. There are still spaces on the rims of the Old 

and New Worlds, and in the centre of two continents, which 

man has not yet made his own; and as Prejevalski thought 

that he had discovered, and perhaps did discover, the un- 

descended great original of the camel and the horse among 

the deserts and salt lakes of Dsungaria, and Whitehead 
brought the great forest eagle from the woods of the 
Eastern Philippines, it is reasonable to conjecture, if only as a 
naturalist’s dream, that some new animals of our own day 
still remain to be found, and that our curiosity may possibly be 
gratified by seeing in life some one of the creatures of a more 
primitiveage. These ideas have gained a degree of reality from 
what is certainly an extraordinary discovery, made in just the 
kind of place which conjecture would point to as a possible 
region for some undiscovered beast to haunt or “last survivor” 
tolinger in. Readers of the “Voyage of the ‘ Beagle’” will 
rewember—as how could they forget?—the impressive chapters 
in which Darwin recounts what he saw and felt as he went south 
and ever southward down the uninhabited coast of Patagonia. 
It was an extraordinary region, one in which the elements of 
Nature were so simple and severe that the reader seems, as he 
sees it through Darwin’s eyes, to behold the original changes 
of the modern world in making, when it lay like iron to be cut 
by a cold chisel, and before sun and rain took the rough edges 
off. There on the shingle plains the living forms of life were so 
few that they might almost be counted on the fingers of the 
hand,—guanacos, wild ostriches, a mole, a few insects, a few 
sea-birds on the shore; no trees, little grass, and only stunted 
bushes by the lifeless streams. But through this, from the 
snowy Cordillera on the extreme edge of the Pacific side, 








having buried in their waters or embedded in their banks the 
bones of a dead multitude of vanished animals. Doubtless 
some of these beasts once lived on the plains and perished in 
the rivers. But it was at least a fair guess that the bones 
had also been carried down from the upper waters in the roots 
of the far Southern Andes, where the giant beasts may have 
lived in as great numbers as they did in the mountains of Peru. 
If this were so, and the bones, like alluvial gold, were brought 
down from a region once inhabited by large animals, it was 
not impossible that there still remained more recent traces 
of their habitation in the mountains themselves. Mr. Hudson 
conjectures that the guanacos, which come from the interior 
and the mountains to the stunted bush by the Santa Cruz 
River to die, and have whitened with their bones miles of 
the scrub by its banks, “may have survived many lost 
mammalian types” of Patagonia. If this were so, it was 
possible that some of these vanished mammals might still 
survive in the mountain forests, or that their remains might 
be so recent as to show what manner of beasts they were. 


How near we were, or are, to discovering such an animal 
alive is doubtful. But what happened was strangely like 
what might have been anticipated from such a chain of 
reasoning as set ont above. The recent remains of a lost 
animal were found, not deep in some cavern in the rocks, 
but in a shallow cave, with a wide, low-browed entrance 
looking out into thick scrubby forest. The place was some- 
thing like one of the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge, but 
lower and flatter; and the ground outside might have been 
a piece of the New Forest. In the cave were the 
remains of the beast and the remains of men. The 
power of inference of a Sherlock Holmes would find 
ample scope in fixing the relations of the men and the 
beast, or whether there were any at all. It must be admitted 
that the excellent brains employed on the case have pre- 
sented it ina very convincing and attractive manner, and one 
which, doubles the interest of the discovery itself. Briefly, 
they think it possible that the men who used the cave perhaps 
killed, and certainly skinned, the animal. The remains are also 
so fresh that in the absence of proof to the contrary it is 
permissible to suppose that the death of the animal occurred 
ata recent time. On the floor of the cave lay the hairy skin 
of a large beast, perhaps the size of a Polar bear, but which 
was found to be that of one of the giant ground-sloths. 
Hitherto only the bones of these beasts, named mylodons, 
and fully described by Darwin in the “ Voyage of the 
‘Beagle,’” have been found, and the remains of a kind of 
bone armour which covered them. This skin was a 
wonderful “find” in itself, for it showed that this bone 
armour was embedded in a thick hide, as if, for instance, 
a rhinoceros-skin was full of knuckle-bones, all touching 
one another, and embedded in the skin, as if in a jelly 
which had set. But on the surface of this skin grows, and 
can be seen at South Kensington to-day, a thick, deep mat of 
rough, coarse, yellow hair. Still more exciting was the con- 
dition of the skin in reference to its previous owner. There 
was no sloth inside. The animal had been skinned, and the 
skin drawn off and partly turned inside out ; and though a fox 
will turn the skin of a rabbit or a hedgehog inside out as 
neatly as a trapper does a sable’s, it could hardly be supposed 
that any carnivorous beast existed large enough to do the 
same to a gigantic ground-sloth. The inference is that it was 
skinned by the men in the cave. Another curious piece of 
evidence showed that the beast had itself lived in the cave as 
well as the men. Its dried excreta lay round, as if the cavern 
had been a kind of cowhouse where mylodons were kept. It 
may well be that the atmosphere of the cavern was so dry 
that the remains have been preserved in this curious state of 
freshness for a great length of time. Travellers crossing the 
dry side of the Andes see bodies of mules and other animals 
that have been preserved as if in a hermetically sealed vessel. 
But that is in parts where no vegetation exists. The mass of 
trees and bush opposite this Patagonian cavern, the photo- 
graph of which is exhibited with the contents of the case, 
shows that rain falls there, and that the atmosphere is not 
unusually dry. The discovery was not anticipated by Darwin, 
But his sagacity and quickness gave indications that it might 
be possible. He fuund a mylodon skull in the banks of a 
tributary of the Rio Negro. “The bones of the head are so 
fresh,” he writes, “ that they contain, according to the analysis 
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by Mr. T. Reeks, seven per cent. of animal matter, and when 
placed in a spirit lamp they burn with a small flame.” 
The practical result of this discovery is that the Daily Express 
newspaper has equipped an expedition to Patagonia to explore 
both the plains and the Southern Cordillera in the hope of 
finding either the animal itself or some more recent remains. 
‘The leader has satisfied himself that it is not on the plains south 
of the Santa Cruz River. Now he proposes to explore the 
mountains and the forests of the Cordillera. Presumably these 
forests are on the Pacific or wet slope of the range. The 
wet forests of Tierra del Fuego furthest south seemed to 
Mr. Darwin to contain almost no life of any kind; but where 
the first mylodon was found there will probably be found 
remains of more preserved in the same way. Though the 
great auk perished so recently, its remains are now found in 
great quantities even in the kitchen-middens on the Irish coast, 
where the very last of the birds was taken alive. Two other 
strange quests for unknown animals are either taking place 
or being organised at this moment. One body of enthusiasts 
seeks the“ missing link”; and the other hopes to discover the 
original vertebrate animal, or something like it. Both sets of 
inquirers have quite made up their minds as to what the 
creature ought to be like, and where it will be found if it is 
found at all. The “missing link” seekers have arrived, 
by a process of induction, at a firm conviction in regard 
to the probable complexion and general features of 
what we suppose must be called the “animal.” It has, or 
ought to have, a bluish skin—that seems quite settled—with 
a skull running almost horizontally back from its eyebrows, 
sbort-fingered monkey hands, and the hair on its head short 
and upright. The quest for the original vertebrate is really a 
search for Sir Richard Owen’s “archetype.” But it will be 
rather different from that ideal vertebrate. H it comes up 
to what is expected of it, it will, when it is found, have 
a segmented body with a nerve channel running up the centre 
of the segments, and four cells at the top, of which one will 
contain the rudimentary senses of hunger and desire to eat, 
another the rudiments of seeing and hearing, while two side 
organs are the origin of those of thinking, which are bent down 
and developed into the two lobes of the vertebrate brain. 
There seems more chance of finding this than of discovering 
the “ missing link.” But it is curious to note that both sets 
of believers have decided on the same places as being the 
most likely spots on earth to discover a new creature. The 
expeditions place their hopes in Java, and if not in Java, then 
in the central parts of Borneo. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RENAMING LONDON. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, S. Beale, in the Spectator of | 
December Ist, suggests that the new streets at Millbank 
should be named after distinguished British painters. The 
Housing Committee of the London County Council decided 
as long ago as 1897 so to name the blocks of dwellings which 
are being built there, and these buildings now appear on the 
Council's plans by the following names :—Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Morland, Lawrence, Wilkie, Turner, 
Mulready, Landseer, Maclise, Ruskin, Rossetti, Millais, and 
Leighton. The buildings in Bloomsbury are named Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Coram. The naming of streets is less easy 
owing to the long-standing rule of the Council, which has the 
support of the Post Office, that no names of existing streets 
shall be repeated. The Boundary Street Area of Bethnal 
Green was originally an old Huguenot settlement, and when the 
land was laid out afresh, after clearing away the slums, we 
proposed to call the new streets by the names 0’ the Huguenot 
families who had originally settled there. We found, how- 
ever, that almost all these names were already appro- 
priated to existing streets in London, and we had to be 
content with names, like Palissy, Rochelle, and Navarre, con- 





tenant of Bowerhope (pronounced Boorhope), ‘eee 
situated farm on the shores of St. Mary’s Loch. The slaken 
spoke to him of the happiness which awaits the true Christian 





He replied: “ Aye, talk o’ the joys o’ heeven as ye like but 8 
gie me Boorhope! I would tak a lease o’ Boorhope Ht y ¢ 
eternity.” Then, after a pause, he added “if I could get it at I 
a moderate rent.””—I am, Sir, &c., Scor { 





ETERNITY: A PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCE, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] t! 
Sir,—The interesting article on “ The Limitations of Fancy" 
in your issue of November 24th recalls a recent mental er. li 
perience to my mind. In a state bordering on sleep | a 
appeared to be drawn into a yawning vastness that was not 


only of space but of time as well, and I can well remembe; t 
the sense of awe that the merging of past and future into an : 
eternal Now appeared to induce. As a student of Sweden. ‘ 
borg, I have often felt inclined to smile at the inability o¢ 
popular writers to get above the idea of space; but the above Q 
occasion is the only one on which I have in the faintest t 
degree realised a supra-temporal condition, which is, in fact, 
immensely harder to conceive than the former, and probably 
impossible to a waking state, as “not falling into the ideas of i 
natural thought.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hampstead. Hvueu Nicwotas Boreg, 

f 

‘ 

] 

{ 





ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—The story noticed by Mr. Lionel Tollemache of “TI hope 
that your mother is well” has been fathered on a still more 
eminent divine, with the addition that on being answered by 
the Duke of Connaught that, considering her age, she was 
wonderfully well, the Archbishop continued: “ Well, tell her 
from me that, if she wants to keep well, she should occupy 
herself, and undertake some interesting work!” With 
regard to the arrangement that Charles I.’s attendants should 
serve him on their knees, and the King being guarded 
against assassination, was this not perhaps suggested rather 
as a precaution for the King’s safety than as “a be. 
fooling semblance of Royalty” ? In some countries it is stil! 
the custom, when a great personage passes, for the people 
to fall on their knees, and to raise their clasped hands, 
in an attitude of supplication, as it is called. Was 
this not possibly originally insisted on as a precaution? The 
efficacy of “hands up” is geneyally understood. There 
is additional security when a man is on his knees. If he 
attempts to “go for” you, his action is pretty marked, and the 
armed guards have the start of him. Whilst on the subject 
of Royal etiquette, the story of the King’s flight after .the 
Hundred Days will be remembered, and the dismay of the 
courtiers at finding at the inn only a round table, which they 
had to hack square with their swords before his Majesty could 
take his seat at dinner at the head of the table! The ideu 
still lingers. I once shared a house abroad with a German, 
and as we were only three in the party, I suggested we should 
take our meals at a small round table, instead of at the long 
oblong table of his dining-room. This we did for one evening 
but the next day he insisted on the huge table, which would 
dine a dozen, being reproduced, as without it, he said, he could 
not take his proper place, or be recognised as the head of the 
house !—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. R.-C. 





CANON HUGH PEARSON AND PRINCE LEOPOLD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 

Str,—As Mr. Tollemache invites verification of his story 
(Spectator, December Ist) about Canon Hugh Pearson and 
Prince Leopold, perhaps you will allow me to tell the variant: 
with which I am familiar. At a certain function presided 
over by a very short-sighted Bishop a young man arrived very 
late, and explained that he had been detained in attendance 
on his mother. ‘“ Quite right,” said the Bishop, “no need ot 
apology. A man’s first duty is to his parents. I hope the 





nected with Huguenots but not with the neighbourhood.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., W. WALLACE Bruce. 





| 

HELL RATHER THAN ANNIHILATION ? | 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The story of the dying cottager in the Spectator of | 
December 1st may be illustrated by one told of the dying 





dear old lady is very well... ... Remember me very kindly 
to her.” When the young man had passed on, the Bishop 
asked his attendant chaplain, “‘ Who was that?” “The Duke 
of Connaught, my Lord.” ‘he story, if not true, is at least 
ben trovato.—I am, Sir, &c., G..d. BP. 
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Pea 
THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS’ VIEW OF THE CHINESE. 
, [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
gu,—-You may be interested to read the accompanying 
rious passage, translated from a Finnish weekly newspaper. 
It is contributed by a correspondent of the paper who writes 
from the Russian province of Tula.—I am, Sir, &c., L. P. 
«The war in China is a source of very great interest to the 
oasant folk. China, according to the country tales, lies around 
that place where the sun comes from, and where, beyond the 
seven Seas, the earth ends. The Chinese, they say, are wonder- 
fully mighty men, their average height being fovr cubits [a 
little under eight feet]. They are clad in silk and gold and they 
are yellow in the face. This the peasants put down to the fact 
of their living in the place where the sun gets up. They say one 
has never been able to estimate the population of China. Never- 
theless their strength lies not so much in their great numbers as 
in their vast wealth—in minted money and in raw gold, In 
fact, in China there is as much gold as in other countries 
there are stones and Aills. Therefore, it is not difficult for 
the Chinese Czar to raise such an army as may with ease bury 
ll its enemies beneath its caps. That China should declare war 
npon the other peoples of the world has long been expected, and 
that this has not hitherto happened is because the Chinese Czar 
once took an oatb, to the terms of which he has righteously 
adhered. For, long ago, he drove his sword into his castle wall, 
and spoke these words: ‘I shall not commence any war uatil 
this my sword be overgrown with moss.’ T'he war has now begun, 
and the majority of the Russian peasants look upon the fact as 
terribly significant, for they say they have heard from their fore- 
fathers that when war shall begin with China so will the world’s 
end be near. The ‘well-read’ people in the remote villages 
identify the Chinese with Gog and Magog: they say that the 
campaign will last for twelve years, and that the Chinese Czar 
will conquer the whole world,and that thereafter a river of fire 
from his kingdom shall overflow the earth and a fearful doom 
attend its inhabitants.” 





THE VICEROY OF SHENSI. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S$1r,—You will be pleased to correct, if you have not already 
done so, a misstatemei:. in the Spectator of September 8th. 
In your “ News of the Week” columns it is stated that “ the 
Viceroy of Shensi has, it seems, murdered the missionaries in 
his provinee.” This is only too true of the Viceroy of Shansz, 
but the Viceroy of Shensi, on the contrary, has by all accounts 
behaved splendidly to foreigners and native Christians alike 
during these troubles. Amongst his acts of kindness I can 
myself vouch for one. My brother and a party of eight ladies 
were travelling through Shensi in August last, when they were 
waylaid by a band of armed men, and robbed of all the silver 
they possessed. On his arrival at Hankow, my brother found 
a cheque for the full amount awaiting him. The Viceroy of 
Shensi had heard through his own people of the attack and 
bad at once forwarded the money.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. E. Buanp. 


Church Missionary Society, Fu-chau, China, October 29th. 





THE EYESIGHT OF SAVAGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It has been asserted that, in a general way, the Boers’ 
eyesight is two miles longer than the British. School Board 
authorities have hinted that a large percentage of London 
children grow up short-sighted because their vision is hounded 
by the end of the street. I cannot help thinking that there is 
a good deal of misconception as to the cause of the alleged 
inferiority of sight. It is not mere range or acuteness of 
sight which is wanting so much as education in the art of 
seeing as apart from staring. If an entomologist and a person 
with no knowledge of insects (their power of sight being equal) 
look at an old oak paling at the range of a few feet, the chances 
are that where the latter sees nothing but lichen-covered wood, 
the former will see flattened against it certain moths. If the 
moths are pointed out to the unpractised person he will im- 
mediately see them as distinctly as the other does, which 
proves that the physical power of sight is there, but not the 
mental education which puts that power into intelligent 
motion, Again, a very distant flagstaff will often be perfectly 
invisible even to a long-sighted person until it is pointed out 
to him, and then perfectly visible. Successful scouting and 
wooderaft consist, to a great degree, in the scientific and 
logical use of sight, which may after all have nothing very 





abnormal about it, and we all know that we may pass a 
onspicuous object every day for weeks, seeing it, but so | 


completely failing to apprehend it as to be unaware of its 
presence. A wonderful improvement can be made in 
children’s sight by a little training on sensible lines, and 
there is abundant exercise for the longest sight in the 
shortest street. If inducements to educate his sight were 
held out to the British soldier and the British child, this 
matter would take a turn for the better. The most favourite 
maxim of the late Joseph Wolf, the animal painter, was “ We 
see distinctly only what we know thoroughly.” It has been 
said that as far as art is concerned, the eye, even of a Senior 
Wrangler, may be quite “illiterate,” and in proportion as 
sight is illiterate in any branch of study to which it'may be 
applied, so will it fail, and no army or Board-school in which 
the use of mere physical sight is encouraged will turn out 
vision of the highest order of merit. _The writer of the article 
on “ The Eyesight of Savages” suggests the trial of the sight 
of a dozen Zulus against the sight of a dozen sailors. If each 
squad were tested with entirely unfamiliar objects there wotld 
probably be but little difference between the failures of both 
sides.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Parmer. 





WHAT IS “A COLLOP” ?P 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In the review of Miss Katharine Tynan’s novel, “Three 
Fair Maids; or, The Burkes of Derrymore,” appearing in 
the Spectator of December Ist, p. 779, your reviewer concludes 
with a query, implying a mistake on Miss Tynan’s part, and 
professes to correct her somewhat dogmatically. “By the 
way ” (he says), “what does Miss Katharine Tynan mean by 
‘sorra the collop he'll get here’? ‘Collops’ are not ‘ chops’ but 
‘mince.’ The word has no singular.” In Dr. Ogilvie’s Dictionary, 
however, the word collop (n) is given, and is defined to be 
“1. A small slice of meat; a piece of flesh; a thick piece or 
fleshy lump.—2. In burlesque, a child.” In the former sense, 
I have no doubt Miss Tynan uses the word quite correctly 
(apart from her special knowledge of its use in a particular 
dialect). In the latter sense, a passage in Shakespeare illus- 
trates its use, where Leontes (Winter’s Tale, Act I., Scene II.) 
addresses his boy thus :— Sweet villain! Most dear’st! my 
collop! &c.” ‘“Collops,” I suspect, is a pure Scotticism for 
* mince.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ee dk 

(Yes; the writer was thinking of the “ pure Scotticism.” 
“Scotch,collops”’ is one of the best forms of minced meat, and 
he was misled by his grateful recollection —Ep. Spectator. ] 





PROFESSOR RALEIGH'S “ MILTON.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the notice of Professor Raleigh’s “ Milton” in the 
Spectator of November 10th your reviewer comments on his 
use of “sentences like ‘ Cycles ferried his [Milton’s] cradle,’ 
a remark which, we must confess, conveys to us no meaning 
whatever.” The “sentence” is a quotation from Walt 
Whitman, and is tolerably plain in its context :— 
‘«Tmmense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that helped me, 
Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful 
boatmen, 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 
‘hey sent influences to look after what was to hold me 
“ Leaves of Grass” (“ Song of Myself”). 


ILAWRENCE PUHILLIP3. 


—l1 am, Sir, &e., 
Scbstone Rectory, Atherstone. 





THE WORD “DESIGHT.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir. —I am anxious to ask in the interest of the English lan- 
guage why the word “desight” is gibbeted by [sic] in the 
notice of “ Modern Broods” (Spectator, December Ist). It 
was marked in the proof, but 1 thought the objection was 
only that of a scrupulous “reader,” and I left it, having 
always used it, and heard it applied to a blemish or disfigure- 
ment, and I find it in the 1864 revision of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, so that I can hardly suppose it to be objectionable 


or inelegant. I should much like to know whether another 


term can be suggested bearing the same meaning, as expréss- 
ing a slight defect, marring the general appearance.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Elderfield, Otterbourne, Winchester. 
(*Desight” is an unusual, if not actually obsolete, word. 


C. M. Yonae. 
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But the use of [sic] was certainly unwarrantable, and we 


gladly offer Miss Yonge our apologies.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[*,* We regret that owing to pressure on our space we have 
been obliged to hold over several important letters this week. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 





SOLUS CUM SOLA. 


You cannot tell how good she is, 
How gracious, and how fair, 

By merely looking on her face 
And all the beauty there. 


You know not how her lips would speak 
To others, or to you; 

You only know that all she says 
Is certain to be true. 


And if she grant you through her eyes 
A peep into her soul, 

*Tis but a slight and partial glimpse ; 
You never see the whole. 


No! You must win her constant heart, 
And keep it in your own, 

Ere you can learn that what she is 
She is for one alone. 


And that, my friend, you will not do: 
A Providence divine 
Has found and fashion’d her for me, 
And she is wholly mine. 
ARTHUR MUNBY. 





SOLATIA VICTI. 
THE nation has given, I’m told, 
The Tories a slap on the face; 
Yet we are left out in the cold, 
And they have the pelf and the place. 


As a Christian I’m only so-so, 
But yet I’m sufficiently meek, 
Did the nation give me such a blow, 


To turn it the opposite cheek. 
A.J, C. 








BOOKS. 


THE AMEER’S MEMOIRS.* 

Tp first volume of this book takes us back four centuries. 
We seem to be re-reading the famous Memoirs of the Emperor 
Babar. ‘“ When I was nine years old,” begins the Ameer, 
“my father sent for me to go to Balkh from Kabul....... 
I found him besieging Shibarghan.” When Babar was eleven 
years old, he writes, “I became King of Farghana.” Both 
spent their youth in perpetual fighting in the same country 
about the Oxus and Jaxartes. Both suffered terrible reverses, 
endured privations, exile, toils, and adventures almost 
incredible; both at last attained the kingdom of Kabul, and 
both loved it better than any other place on earth. The very 
names of towns and the titles of chiefs and princes are the 
sume; in both stories there are hand-to-hand combats, long 
fugitive rides over the wild deserts and among treacherous 
tribes, intrigues and jealousies among trusted friends and 
kinsmen; in both we find even the same passion for the 
water-melons of the Transoxine meadows which Babar used 
to dwell on with regretful appetite when he was mastering 
Hindustan. The two men are alike in their restless energy, 
their unconquerable resolution, their delight in danger and 
resourcefulness in extremity, in their contempt of fatigue, in 
their conviction of final success. They are alike too in their 
superstitions, and both relied on the presage of astrologers ; 
but whilst Babar was highly cultivated, a poet and a 
philosopher, he had sundry amiable (and unamiable) weak- 
® The Life of Aldur Ramon, Amir of Afyhunistan. Edited by Mir Munshi 
Sultan Mahomed Khan. 2 vols Loudon: J. duneay. (328) 





comeetig 
nesses; the Ameer, though extraordinarily unlettereg 
seems to have known what weakness means, » Dever 


The story of his adventures and how he won his t 

ds lik Indeed rong 
rea e romance. Indeed, no Prisoner of Zenda or Gent] 
man of France went through half such tremendous Crises ‘i 
his fate. Yet the narrative, written by the Ameer che 
in perfectly simple language, reads like truth. Thera 4 
explanation of how he came to recall the minute details ; 
his early career, whether he kept a journal, or whether } 
trusted to that marvellous register, an Oriental memory ; 
however the feat was accomplished, the result has all the 
appearance of veracity. There is doubtless exaggeration, the 
numbers engaged in battles are probably guesswork and 
events may be transposed by a trick of memory; but that th 
facts in general are facts we can hardly dispute. The ye : 
vaingloriousness of the hero’s account of his exploits jg a 
witness to sincerity. His self-confidence, not to say “brag” 
and absolute conviction that whatever he did must be right 
are too natural and candid to cover rhodomontade. The 
Ameer is his own bero, and describes himself, as we believe 
to the life. He does not shrink from recording his own deed, 
of blood and fraud. A priest accused him of being an infide). 
the Ameer had the “impure-minded dog” dragged out of 
sanctuary, and then “I killed him with my own bands.” Ay 
example had to be made of the robber-chiefs of Afghanistan. 
“one of them now hangs in a cage, where I put him, on the 
peak of the Lataband Mountain,” in singular contrast to the 
votive rags of superstitious pilgrims at this sacred spot. There 
is a savage simplicity in all this that reminds us of the warsof 
the Kings and Judges of Israel. The Ameer’s dealings with 
the merchants of Badakhshan is typical of his drastic methods, 
He caught them red-handed in highway robbery, fifty in 
number, and “ ordered them all to be blown from the guns, as 
they had committed many crimes on my unoffending people. 
This punishment was carried out on market day, so that their 
flesh should be eaten by the dogs of ‘' 2 camp, and their bones 
remain lying about till the festival was over.” The capture 
of the merchants, brought a remonstrance and a threat from 
the Mir of the province, though he had not yet learnt their 
fate, but the messenger fared ill in the subsequent pro. 
ceedings :— 

“T read this letter aloud,’ says the Ameer, “in the public 

audience, and asked the man if the Mir was in good health and 
quite sensible when he wroteit. He replied in tiese words: ‘ My 
King, Mir Sahib, has commanded me to bring back your prisoners 
to him, without loss of time, or he will immediately take steps 
against you.” To this I answered: ‘Do not lose your temper, 
consider a moment.’ But he refused to be warned, and said 
again rudely: ‘Hand over your prisoners. How dare you iu- 
prison our people?’ Without further conversation I ordered my 
servants to pull out his beard and moustache, and to dye his eye- 
brows like a woman. I then took him to the place where the 
remains of the merchants lay, and put his beard and moustache 
in a gold cloth, advising him to take it to his Mir, both asa 
caution, and as a reply to his letter. With this man I senta 
strong force, consisting of 2 battalions, 2,000 cavalry sowars, 
1,000 Usbeg sowars, 2,000 infantry, and 12 guns, to Talikan. 
When they arrived there, the commanders sent this man with 
his reply to Mir Jahandar Shah, who abused him, and demanded 
to know why be had returned without the prisoners whom he had 
sent him to fetch. The man uncovered his face, and threw the 
gold cloth at the Mir’s feet, saying: ‘This is what I have 
suffered by carrying your idiotic messages, and this is what you 
will suffer if you are not careful.’” 
In the result the Mir sent a present and an apology, alleging 
that “he was always intoxicated and did not know what 
he was doing. I smiled, and told the chiefs that I considered 
his apology most reasonable.” Thus the Ameer forgave 
the Mir whose people he had blown from the guns. When 
this truculent episode took place, the Ameer was still in his 
teens, so far as can be ascertained,—for he is not certain 
about the year of his birth. Before this, when a Viceroy and 
provincial Governor at the age of about fifteen, he had 
resigned his post because his father would not give him a free 
hand “ to govern according to my ideas.” In the same lofty 
spirit, when a refugee at Bokhara, he refused to make 
obeisance. He had brought various presents for the King, 
including a couple of Arab horses and a load of gold tangas, 
and this is what happened :— 


“On our arrival at the palace, the Wazir received me, leading 





us to the King’s rooms. ‘The custom of the Kings of Bokhara is 
this. ‘Tie King sits in a big house with two or three favourite 
page-boys. All his officials sit round the house on small rai 


terraces under the wall. At the door of the house are two door 
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il . . 
in occasionally to see if the King makes any 
kee ey ee, If he gives them a wink, they run to see 
. t he requires, retreating backwards to repeat the message to 
re Hndachi or head of the Court. When I arrived near those 
pe -keepers, they ran to the King, then back to the Hudachi, 
— their King had been pleased to accept my presents. I 
= then told to take the bridles of my two horses in my two 
post 8 also to balance the tangas on my back, and make a bow 
ri the King. I replied that the tangas were one man’s load; 
the two horses required two grooms; and that I would not put 
head to the ground for any one in existence. I added: ‘I am 
petro by God, and shall kneel to no one but Him.’ The door- 
bt er, who had never heard such a reply from any one before, 
reper’ amazed, so I offered to take my reply to the King 
nyself, or to go to some other country. At last the Wazir said 
semething to the Hudachi, who went to the King, returning to 
tell me that his Majesty accepted my salaams. I entered the 
house, saying in the ordinary way ‘Salam alaikum ” (* Peace be 
a you and I shook hands with the King, who told me to sit 
by his side.” : 

The Ameer’s cool insolence generally succeeded, it would 
seem, ard one cannot but admire his determination to make 
himself respected, even when his fortune was at its lowest ebb, 
and his courage against all odds, when everything seemed 
against him, At the turning-point of his career, when he was 
making his way back on the bare chance of a possible welcome 
at Kabul, after eleven years of exile in Russian Samarkand, 
his ready courage saved him. The scene was once more in 
Badakhshan; the Ameer was sitting in a loose robe, almost 
unarmed, with a handful of followers, in the fort of Faizabad, 
when he was told that Mir Baba was in the courtyard with 
five thousand soldiers. What happened must be told by the 


hero himself :— 

“JT told my servants that it would be impossible to tight 

against so many, so I would go out and mingle with the crowd in 
order not to be noticed, and if I got hold of the Mir’s neck before 
being recognised, we were safe, but if I was killed I would leave 
them und r God’s protection, and they could fight or not as they 
chose. I then went out of the gate, hiding my revolver under 
the sleeve of my overcoat. By great good luck I passed through 
all the nen unnoticed, and came near the Mir, and seizing his 
neck from behind, I placed my revolver against his temple. I 
said: ‘Hold now, this is the same Afghan you were cursing. 
Throw down your sword, or I will shoot.’ Mir Baba cried out, 
andimplcred me to remove my revolver, saying he would then 
throw his sword down, but I only twisted his neck tighter, until 
at last he threw his sword on the ground. I then said: ‘Order 
your men out of the fort.’ This he also did, avd I told my men 
in Pushto to take possession of the outer gate also. I said to 
the Mir: ‘I invited you as a friend under my roof, why have you 
behaved so treacherously ?’ And then turning to the people of 
Badakhshan, I said: ‘ Are you going t» fight for me, or for this 
coward, who cannot move bis hands?’ And the people, seeing 
their Mir at the point of death, said, ‘For you.’ Upon which I 
ordered them to return to their homes. When they had obeyed 
my instructions, | took the Mir with ten s»wars to his nouse, and 
ordered his wife and family to give me a dinner there. The next 
morning I returoed to the fort, and took a long rest, thanking 
God for my safety.” 
Personal bravery of this kind, however admirable in its way, 
is less to be admired than the stoical endurance displayed by 
the Ameer not only through the rigours of winter marches 
and campaigns, sitting all night in the snow, or dragging 
himself on through the drifts by his borse’s tail, but also 
under the still more trying experiences of the desertion and 
treachery of his followers and friends. His pluck was in- 
vincible. The only time he gave way to despair was when he 
was arrested by the Russians, and for a moment lost hope in 
his cause. But the arrest was quickly followed by release, 
and release by escape from Russian territory, and escape by 
an invitation from Sir Lepel Griffin, and the Ameer’s acces- 
sion to his throne. It is a wonderful story from beginning to 
end, full of hairbreadth escapes and extraordinary vicissitudes. 
One day he had half a million of money in his Treasury, ten 
thousand robes, and cooking pots for two thousand people 
who used to eat with him daily; a few days later all the 
property he possessed was— 

“One copper cup, one jug, and one hubble-bubble, also one 
small rus either to wear or stand upon, also the suit which I was 
wearing in battle, a sword, rifle-belt, revolver, and riding-horse.” 
“Thiee days before I had a thousand camels to carry my cooking 
utensils, and now one dog ran off with my cooking paus together 
with the food! I could not help smiling at so humiliating an 
incident, and eating the bread without the meat, I went to 
sleep.” “My heart was so strong that if I had to face the army 
of the whole world, they would appear as insects under my feet. 
I say this in the name of God. ‘his is not bravery, but simply a 
feeling which He bas given me. I distinctly want to tell all true 
believers what happened to me. This is the experience of my 
life, that if they have true hearts in the service of God, He will 
ensure their success. The result of my belief is, that 1 am a 
King to-day.” 


Not only a King, but a great man, made of the stuff that 
must dominate any sphere of life. The use the Ameer has 
made of his kingship shows that the fine qualities of his days 
of trial were not exhausted by suffering nor enervated by 
success. He set himself to face the problems of his peculiarly 
difficult position with serious and high-minded devotion. The 
second volume of this book is mainly a record of his reforms 
and his policy. How thoroughly in earnest he has been, and 
is, may be judged from the description of his austere life, the 
days of which are spent in incessant business, and the nights 
—lying on the same divan that serves for office-stool by day 
—in snatches of uneasy sleep, broken by schemes for the 
improvement of his kingdom. A man whose brain is so rest- 
less that he needs to be read to sleep, and then composed 
afresh by the drone of the reader; whose hours are so filled 
that sometimes he can visit his harim only twice a year, or 
see his wives and younger children but once a month for a 
few minutes, in the intervals of business; who detests 
indolence as much as any form of self-indulgence; who drinks 
no wine, and often forgets to eat his meals,—this is not our 
idea of an Eastern Prince, but it is the picture of the Ameer 
as he appears to himself. The remarkable interest and 
appreciation he has shown for European science, added to his 
own mechanical skill—for he isa practical gunsmith—have 
led to many improvements, under European experts, in which 
the Ameer takes an intense pride. Numerous instances show 
that he is not content with sending for a skilled man to 
reform his manufactories and arsenals, but himself examines 
and supervises, and even invents. His secretary, the Mir 
Munshi, who wrote the second volume from his master’s 
dictation, calls him a genius, and the word is not misapplied. 
Considering the materials upon which he has worked, and the 
conditions under which his reforms were carried out, the 
Ameer undoubtedly possesses a genius of organisation and 
adaptation of no mean order. The record of his work since 
his accession in 1880 is one of which any ruler in any kingdom 
might well feel proud. 


A considerable part of the second volume is devoted tc 
foreign politics, and although the Ameer now and then affects 
an air of reserve, the general expression of his policy is 
astonishingly frank. He began by disliking the English, and 
had a quarrel with his uncle the Ameer Azim because he 
wanted to temporise with the Viceroy of India. But the 
eleven years in Russia seem to have opened the eyes of 
Abdurrahman. He declares boldly that Russia’s promises 
are so much waste-paper, that her advances are treacherous, 
that her slow approaches are infinitely more dangerous than 
the impulsive dashes of England. Russia, he says, wishes to 
see Afghanistan weak and divided, in order to step over her 
to India, unquestionably the goal of Russian ambition accord- 
ing to the Ameer’s knowledge. England, on the other hand, 
wishes Afghanistan to be strong, in order to hinder tlie 
advance of Russia. Hence England is the Afghan’s natural 
ally, and, in the Ameer’s opinion, no invasion of India would 
be possible if Afghanistan joined in opposing it. Therefore 
his policy and his interest draw him closer to England, and 
his chief desire is to be permitted to establish an Envoy at 
the Court of St. James’s. He distrusts the Indian Govern- 
ment, dreads the “ forward policy,” and whilst admiring Lord 
Dufferin and Lord Ripon, has nothing good to say of some 
other Viceroys. He wishes to go behind the Viceroy 
and approach the Government in London. Of course, 
there may be a Russian edition of this book, for official 
circulation only, and the friendship expressed for Eng- 
land (despite Penjdeh and other incidents here deprecated) 
may be explained away at St. Petersburg. But we do not 
believe it. The Ameer writes like an honest man—a rare thing, 
we admit, for an Afghan—and his choice between the devil 
and the deep sea which encompass him is obviously the best 
he can make in his country’s interests. Seldom has a power- 
ful ruler—and a King who can muster eight hundred thousand 
men at Herat ina fortnight is certainly powerful—set forth his 
political views so squarely, and his frankness seems to merit 
confidence. At all events, his remarkable book will command 
the attention of statesmen as well as the interest of all who 
can appreciate its unique mixture of stirring adventure and 
wise administration, of blood and thunder, and sweetness and 
light. 
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SHOOTING AT MODERATE COST.* 


SHoorTine is always an expensive amusement, which does not 
prevent it from being steadily more popular. But most 
writers on the subject, when they leave generalities and come 
to details, seem to suppose that the only people worth 
instructing are millionaires. Their examples of the manage- 
ment of cover-shooting, or of pheasant-rearing, show sport on 
ascale of expenditure quite beyond the reach of those who, 
though ready to spend what they think they can afford, have 
to consider ways and means. Tosuch men reading an account 
of the big pheasant shoots at Holkham, or grouse-driving on 
Wemmergill Moors, is like looking on ata great day’s sport,— 
pleasant and exciting to the imagination, but not a matter of 
practical politics. To such readers Mr. C. E. Walker's 
sensible book on Shooting on a Small Income is both sugges- 
tive and useful. By the title he does not mean that he pro- 
poses to give hints as to where to get shooting for nothing, 
but to show how sums of from £50 or £60 to £200 can be 
spent to best advantage by a man who means to make his 
sport the main amusement of his leisure. 


People who shoot may be divided into those who do 
not own a shooting or rent one, and those who, being 
either owners or shooting tenants, wish to make the 
head of game as large and varied as possible. Except 
the actual improvement of a landed estate, there are few 
more fascinating country pursuits than this, or more full 
of successes, anxieties, pleasures, and pains. The owner of a 
naturally good shooting estate on the first-class soils is always 
trying to “ go one better” than in previous seasons: planting 
new covers or belts, getting in fresh stock, and devising im- 
provements suggested by each year’s sport. The owner of 
bad ground finds out the line of least resistance, and makes 
his bad partridge land carry a good head of pheasants in the 
covers. The lessee of shooting has even more chances for 
distinction, for he can choose nicely, balancing the “ pros” 
and “cons,” his soil, locality, and surroundings. The greater 
number of sporting tenants come from the towns: the City 
and the professions seem to have made up their minds that if 
sport is to be their amusement, it shall be shooting. For such 
the first consideration is to secure ground as accessible as 
possible. Purists in the subject and style of shooting rents, 
with a nice sense of the fitness of things, hold that no man 
who lives in the West of London should shoot anywhere 
but on the Great Western line or the Great Central, 
while the sportsman who lives in Hampstead should 
shoot on the Great Northern, and men whose business 
is in the City should campaign on the Great Eastern 
or the Tilbury and Southend in Essex. To the country 
resident locality is even more important. He must, if he is 
to get all-round enjoyment from it, have his shoot within at 
least an easy drive of his carriage-yard. Mr. Walker is 
thoroughly sound on this point. But he omits the very 
important question of soil. Partridges are the great stand- 
by of mixed English shooting, and far the least expensive 
to maintain a head of when once the rent is paid, because 
they are a natural crop on‘suitable soil. They are as native 
to it as its flowers or grasses. Unfortunately, there is not 
much of the light land which suits them, and on which from 
year to year a good head of birds is certain. The best is the 
light-red soil, which crumbles like ground coffee, and the 
second best the brashy chalk. Clay is the very worst, and all 
heavy land not much better. The Surrey sands grow no corn; 
consequently, the partridge does not flourish there. Chalk 
downs will carry a large head if there are suitable nesting 
places, and are among the best of “improvable” shoots 
if there are none of the sainfoins and artificial grasses 
in which the nests are cut out wholesale. But supposing 
shooting can be obtained on light land, or on the mixed 
soils of Kent or Hertfordshire or Buckinghamshire, there is 
no reason why it should not be made as good as the owners 
of great shoots in Hampshire and Cambridgeshire, once by 
no means highly considered as sporting counties, have shown 
us that it can be. Then comes in the question of what kind 
of ground will give the best return at the least expense. If 
good natural partridge ground can be got, take it; and follow 


e rte, 
the amount of preserving per acre that pheasant Sround doeg 
—rather less than half, in fact, for the main business i. 
protect the eggs and nests, to trap vermin, and to den m 
judiciously. All the rest the birds will do. But there is 4 
great attraction in having woods to shoot in in winter, and 
such splendid game as pheasants to shoot at. The artificia| 
rearing of pheasants for sport is logically quite indefensible 
Yet done on a moderate scale it will stock suitable ground 
with wild birds for many seasons, the wild eggs of which 
can be reared better by the keeper than by their parents 
The writer’s remarks on the choice of an economical pheasant 
shoot are worth quoting verbatim :—“ The ideal pheasant shoot 
for a man of moderate means is, in my opinion, one where 
there are a number of long narrow covers distributed over 
the ground, particularly where the ground slopes, and one 
compact cover of about ten acres, with a stream run. 
ning through it near the middle of the shoot. The 
nearer to this you can get when you choose your shoot the 
better. Where the covers are long and narrow only a few 
beaters and stops are needed, and so the expense of beating ig 
comparatively little. The one larger cover is a good thing, 
because the birds will in all probability make it their home.” 
The nuisance and expense of getting together, feeding 
managing, and paying fifteen or twenty beaters and a dozen 
boys for driving big woods are very considerable. They make 
partial small “ by-days” almost impossible. The writer might 
have added that narrow and moderate-sized coverts hold far 
more pheasants than the same acreage in one big wood. The 
birds naturally feed on the outsides; and a dozen covers of 
ten acres each have far more “ outside” than a hundred-and. 
twenty-acre wood. The author draws attention to the limita. 
tions to be expected in all but the best shoots. One will be 
good for partridges and bad for pheasants. On another it 
will be best to concentrate efforts on the pheasants. To get 
up a good stock of either there must be eggs and plenty of 
them. The chapters on “How to Obtain a Good Supply of 
Eggs,” and on the natural and artificial rearing of the birds, 
are those to which the practical reader will first turn. The 
author is probably right that on a moderate-sized shooting it 
will be better not to rear partridges, but to keep down the 
vermin and protect the birds. But where foxes are numerous 
such havoc is made among the sitting partridges that it 
is, perhaps, worth while to take and rear nests in hedgerows. 
The only points on which we differ from the author's views on 
pheasants are his plan for making an aviary, and his estimate 
of the’ damage done by winged vermin, of which only jack- 
daws, magpies, and carrion crows do much mischief. The 
pheasantry which he recommends is made of wire netting, and 
has boards round the sides to prevent the birds from being 
scared. This is expensive, and practically irremovable. The 
wire netting always tears and kinks, and the boards will he 
damaged. Far better, handier, and cheaper is Mr. Teget- 
meier’s recipe, in which wicker hurdles set up on end take the 
place of the boards, and ordinary garden netting, against 
which the pheasants cannot hurt themselves, is laid over the 
top. In another edition he might give results of buying and 
rearing late pheasants’ eggs. They can be had in June at 
fourpence each, and though probably only half will hatch, 
the young birds flourish in the hot weather of the settled 
summer, and are full grown by the end of November. 


This is a pleasant and companionable book, though a trifle 
overstocked with information of the kind which any one who 
shoots may be presumed to know. It was a happy thought 
to give long-distance photographs of hundreds of acres of 
typical good or bad pheasant and partridge ground, that dear 
domestic English scenery which is never seen in pictures, 
except occasionally in the pages of Country Life when photo- 
graphs of famous days’ partridge-driving or pheasant-shooting 
ure reproduced. It is easy to imagine the difficulties of 
shooting the “unworkable cover of one hundred and fifty 
acres ’’ there shown, with few and bad rides in it, and to scheme 
how the good small covers for pheasants should be beaten. 
The chapter on training dogs will commend itself as eminently 
sensible. The admission that “dogs are dogs,” and that one 
dog’s character differs from another und needs different 
training, is one with which we quite agree. The production 
of the “all-round dog” is a legitimate object of the shooter 





Mr. Walker's advice as to looking after it. It does not need 
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of moderate means. By observing the suggestions set down 
heve Le is likely to make one, in due time. But Mr. Walker 
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—, , very important consideration. When young dogs are 
. nt for training, the animal should be of the purest and 
hs plood procurable. Very highly-bred puppies are 
trangely cheap, compared with the offspring of other pedigree 
straB and their native intelligence is simply beyond belief. 
cube this year went out with a young setter which had 
only been trained to walk at heel, and to drop to shot and 
wing. But she was of high descent, and her father, a noted 
feld-trial dog, was sold for £130. Though only eleven months 
old, she learnt in three days not only to work as a setter, but 
to be a quick and safe retriever. In the first week’s shooting 
in September she did not make a single mistake. 


The 





COVENTRY PATMORE.* 

Taz bicgraphy of Coventry Patmore which Mr. Basil 
Champneys has given us is a laborious piece of work. Its 
moral qualities of painstaking accuracy and balanced judg- 
ment are conspicuous in every page and in every line; 
but whether it is that the author’s own profession has 
accustomed him to work on a great scale, or that he is 
unpractised in turning English sentences, or that the pub- 
lishers insisted on the conventional two fat volumes,—what- 
ever be the reason, the fact is equally conspicuous that all the 
biographical matter has been swelled into at least twice the 
space it might have occupied, with advantage both to the 
subject of the memoir and to its readers. The second volume, 
which is made up chiefly of correspondence, might have been 
halved with no less profit. Of what use are pages upon pages 
of complimentary letters acknowledging copies of the 
author’sworks? Of what use are the author's acknowledgments 
ofthem? As it is, the letters that are worth reading, both 
to and from Patmore, are buried amongst sheaves of waste- 
paper. This no doubt is the penalty the present generation 
is called upon to pay for its historical and antiquarian spirit. 
Because the dust-heaps of the past have yielded treasures 
which the world is glad to have, nothing must any longer be 
destroyed. When an artist like Mr. Champneys takes such a 
view as this we may well despair of the art of biography. 


The facts of Coventry Patmore’s life may be very briefly 
stated. The son of a literary father, he was cradled into 
literature, knew from boyhood the best writers of his time, 
and was encouraged to write himself at an early age. The 
child of an agnostic, he was early attracted to the Roman 
Church, which he eventually joined. When his father’s 
unsuccessful speculations reduced the family to straits, he 
obtained through the good offices of Lord Houghton a post in 
the British Museum, which he held for twenty years, until his 
second marriage made him a rich man, when he bought an 
estate in Sussex, and settled down as a country gentleman, 
afterwards migrating to Hastings, and finally to Lymington. 
It is not, however, the outward facts that form the interest of 
Patmore’s life, but his entire devotion to, and successful prac- 
tice of, his art, and, in a less degree, the ideas of which he 
regarded himself as the inspired mouthpiece. The story of 
Patmore’s life from 1847, when, at the age of twenty-four, he 
married his first wife, to her death in 1862, is a story of com- 
plete absorption in the writing of “ what was tobe the poem of 
the day,”"—“The Angel in the House.’ From what Mr, 
Champneys tells us of the first Mrs. Patmore itis evident that 
her devotion to the great work was as thorough as her hus- 
band’s, and that the household, though impecunious, was a 
united and harmonious one. These were the days when the 
gods were young, when the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood was 
struggling into notice and fame, and when a chance evening 
visitor to the Patmores’ house in the North of London might 
surprise Tennyson, Browning, and Ruskin at talk together. 
Mr. Champneys in his seventh chapter has collected many 
interesting records of those early days; among them the 
following memorandum by Patmore :— 

“T was intimate with the Pre-Raphaelites when we were little 
more than boys together. They were all very simple, pure- 
minded, ignorant, and confident. Millais was looked upon as in 
some sort the leader, but this I fancy was partly because he 
always had more-command of money than the others, who were 
very poor. They could not even have printed ‘The Germ’ with- 
out assistance. I well remember Millais triumphantly flourishing 
before my eyes a cheque for £150 which he got for ‘The Return 
of the Dove to the Ark’..... Holman Hunt attracted me 








* Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore. By Basil Champneys: 
2 vols. London: G. Bell and Sons. (32s.] 





ear more than any of the other Pre-Raphaelites. He was 
eroically simple and constant in his purpose of primarily 
serving religion by his art, and had a Quixotic notion that it was 
absolutely obligatory upon him to redress every wrong that came 
under his notice. Rossetti was in manners, mind, and appearance 
completely Italian. He had very little knowledge of, or 
sympathy with, English literature; and always gave me the 
impression of tensity rather than intensity.” 

It was Patmore who formed the link between the Pre- 
Raphaelites and older men like Tennyson and Ruskin. For 
Tennyson Patmore had in his younger days a vast admiration; 
even more for his character and ability as a man than for his 
work as a poet. Later they drifted apart, and in a chapter 
devoted to the subject Mr. Champneys investigates at great 
length the operative causes; and gives an elaborate object- 
lesson on the value of one poet’s criticism upon another by a 
series of letters before and after the estrangement, from which 
it will suffice to extract two sentences :— 

“ We dine at two o'clock, after which I get the most delightful 
téte-d-téte with Tennyson over his wine for two or three hours. 
You know what inestimable value I always attach to conversa- 
tions with him. Imagine how rich I think myself new.” 


“Tennyson is like a great child, very simple and very much 
self-absorbed. I never heard him make a remark of his own 
which was worth repeating.” 

Patmore, like all poets, lived a double life, a life im the ideal 
world of thought and emotion, and a life in the world of 
practical affairs; and he had great gifts in both. But the 
curious and amusing part of the matter in his case was that 
while ideally he was the poet of love, believing that human 
love was the great evidence for divine love, in practical life he 
was probably as good a hater as ever lived. Mr. Champneys, 
who knew him intimately for many years, tells us that by dis- 
position he was autocratic and “ authoritarian,” and given to 
express his dislikes with immense vigour and without qualifi- 
cation; and his dislikes were many. He hated philan- 
thropists; he hated all politicians except the extreme Tories ; 
he hated the average man; he hated the priests of his own 
Communion, especially the late Cardinal Archbishop. An 
amusing story is told by Mr. Champneys of a conversation 
that he overheard between Patmore and a visitor of his own 
creed :— 


“VV. Weren’t you surprised, Mr. Patmore, to hear of —— 
Church being burnt? I can’t imagine how it could have 
happened. 

. I know very well how it happened. 

O, I do so wish you’d tell me how. 

P. The priests burnt it. 

V. Why, what on earth should they have done that for ? 

P. To get the insurance money. 
v. 
FF. 


sv 


[After this a dead pause, then :] 
Weren’t you sorry to hear that Father —— was dead? 
. No, I was very glad.” 

It may have been originally, perhaps, in self-defence against 
the idea that the author of “ The Angel in the House” must be 
a milksop that he allowed himself to startle people by the fury 
of his diatribes; in which, it must be allowed, there was 
usually more bark than bite. 

As to Patmore’s ideas, or rather the various forms of the 
one idea from the obsession of which his later works suffered, 
it will be sufficient to refer those who are interested to the 
first chapter of Mr. Champneys’s second volume. “ Love 
between the sexes,” says Mr. Champneys, “was to him by 
original tendency, and had become through actual experience, 
the most suggestive, most illuminating, and most fruitful of 
natural revelations, and was the principal if not the ex- 
elusive fount of his inspiration, both poetic and religious. 
There was scarcely a principle or theory in any branch of 
thought which he did not by analogy refer to and illustrate by 
this relation.” Hence the enormous attraction to him of the 
subject of the Virgin’s marriage. He wrote a prose-book 
called Sponsa Det, which he burnt, taking or misunder- 
standing a hint from his friend, Rather Gerard Hopkins. He 
was always looking forward to writing a poem upon the same 
subject which should be the crowning work of his life; and 
to this majus opus such Odes as “The Contract” and 
“ Deliciw Sapientiw” looked forward. At length it came, and 
will be found in his collected poems as “The Child’s Pur- 
chase.” The subject need not be pursued here, because it 
must be admitted that “ The Child’s Purchase” is not a great 
poem, perhaps is not poetry at all, only mystic theology in 
metre. The fact is that Patmore’s poetry, like the poetry of 
every other poet who ever lived, was entirely independent of his 
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most cherished theories, though it was, of course, not indepen” 
dent of his personal emotions. The poems of Patmore which live 
in the memory are certain of the Preludes to “The Angel in the 
House,” like “ Not in the crisis of events,” and “An idle poet 
here and here,” and “Why having won her do I woo?” 
and “Man must be pleased,” which express with simple and 
perfect felicity some home-truth about the art of love; then, 
again, certain of the Odes which celebrate supreme moments 
of affection, “The Toys,” “A Farewell,” most splendid of all, 
“Departure”; and, again, others which put into flawless 
shape some great moral perception, like “Let Be,” or 
“Remembered Grace.” Nor are there wanting poems which 
transcribe some beauty of Nature, either for its own sake, as 
in the Ode on “ Winter,” or for its spiritual analogue, as in 
“Wind and Wave.” By years of study and practice Patmore 
had perfected his instrument, and when the call came and the 
spirit fell, it discoursed most exquisite music. His early 
work was chiefly in octosyllabic stanzas ; his later in a kind of 
choral ode, imitated from Drummond of Hawthornden. 

Among the varied contents of the second volume, not the 
least interesting are half a dozen letters from Father Gerard 
Hopkins, §.J., an Oxford man of remarkable intellect and 
some very remarkable, but too eccentric, poetical performance, 
who died in the prime of life. The lucid and terse sentences 
in which he criticises Patmore’s hasty paradoxes form an 
excellent model of criticism; while his straightforward and 
polite, but unapologetic, manner is refreshing and altogether 
delightful. Mr. Champneys explains that many more of 
these letters have been preserved, but were withheld by him 
as dealing too much with technical criticisms of Patmore’s 
poems. At least they would have had justification for appear- 
ing in print, which is more than can be said for the larger 
part of the correspondence here presented to the public. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Dr. WEIR MiTcHELL resumes in Dr. North and his Friends 
the leisurely conversational method he adopted in his 
Characteristics, and reintroduces with some additions the same 
dramatis persone. He gives us, that is, selections from the 
table-talk of an intimate coterie of highly cultivated men and 
women, who meet constantly at each other’s houses and dis- 
cuss books, art, religion, ethics, and themselves. The host is 
usually Clayborne, an eminent scholar and Orientalist, at 
whose house these symposia generally take place ; the part of 
Heldentenor, to borrow a musical phrase, is assigned to St. 
Clair, a brilliantly clever Admirable Crichton—artist, sculptor, 
poet, Adonis—the spoiled child and genius of the coterie; 
while the function of Dr. North, the narrator, is to illuminate 
the narrative with anecdotes generally drawn from his profes- 
sionalexperiences. There are also three very clever ladies, two 
married and the third Clayborne’s cousin and amanuensis, 
a crippled girl with a beautiful face, on whose relations 
with St. Clair the reader is dependent for the sentimental 
interest. But the form and scheme of the book is not 
easily reconciled with a deep interest in the fate of the 
various characters. We cannot profess to have found them 
instinct with vitality, or, indeed, to discover in them anything 
but the various facets of the author’s versatile and multiplex 
personality. They talk wisely, wittily, and tenderly, but always 
a little too cleverly. One can appreciate the perpetual gibing 
of the New York comic Press at the polysyllabic precision of 
Bostonian talk when one encounters such a sentence as this : 
“She said with a certain quiet timidity, as if in doubt: ‘Is 
there not, Anne, an intimation in the text that giving should 
be, as it were, a part of the unrecording automatism of a well- 
trained life, with self-ful sense of good done?’” One advan- 
tage of the book is that it can either be read continuously or 
dipped into. And the dipper will seldom come up empty- 
handed. Here is a delightful dog-and-child story of the 
war :— 


“Once on & time, when the Rebs were marching on Gettysburg, 
they passed a house close to the road. On the porch stood a child 





*(1.) Dr. North and his Friends. By S. Weir Mitchell. London: Macmillan 
and Co. (68.)——({2.) The Duke. By J. Storer Clouston. London: Edward 
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London : J. MacQueen. [6s.)——(5.) A Sugar Princess. By Albert Ross. London : 
Chatto and Windus. [3s. 6d.]——(6.) Plotters of Paris. By Edmund Mitchell. 
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A. Palacio Valdés. Authorised Translation by Minna Caroline Smith. London: 
Downey and Co, [6s.]}——-(8.) Zhe Man-Trap. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 


dh th A tiny terrier, safe behind 

and her mother. iny terrier, safe behind the pali 
barked furiously at the soldiers. Beaver was the paling fence, 
loyal dog. Beaver refused to behave himself. Then at last cam 
General A—— and rode on the sidewalk. At this liberty the 
small dog ran to and fro, and barked yet more angrily, J ~ 
this the general heard the child cry out in alarm, ‘0 win 
mama! Don’t let Beav bite that army!’” 
Apart from the slightly studied form of the dialogue and 
his employment of the form of address “ Dear lady,” our only 
serious ground for complaint against Dr. Mitchell is his 
ingenious but hardly generous mode of forestalling the obviong 
comparison of his method with that of Sir Arthur Helps. Dr, 
Mitchell is strong enough to stand on his own merits without 
disparaging the achievements of others. 


The resort to so well-worn a device as the exchange of réleg 
between the heir to a peerage and a plebeian friend can only 
be justified by the skill and freshness of its handling. Onthe 
whole, the verdict on Mr. Clouston’s fantasia, The Duke, must 
befavourable. The young man who returns from the Colonies 
to succeed to his fourth cousin once removed has a grudge 
against society, and determines to pay off an old score by 
making society ridiculous. To this end he engages a Colonial 
chum, an untamed Irishman of the most unbridled eccentricity, 
to impersonate the heir, while he himself acts as his secretary, 
According to the understanding, Kavanagh, the mock Duke, 
is only allowed to keep up the imposture for a month, but g0 
thoroughly does he enjoy the advantages of his position, that 
as the appointed term draws to its close, he waxes defiant, and in 
the end has to be forcibly deposed. The humour of the situation 
does not simply reside in the extravagances of the sham Duke, 
the consternation of his would-be guides, philosophers, and 
friends, or the shameless importunities of intriguing matrons, 
but in theresentment excited by the familiar and even dictatorial 
attitude of the sham secretary. Lambert Haselle, the real Duke, 
has, however, another aim in view besides that of avenging 
himself on society ; he is anxious to clear the memory of his 
father, who was ruined by a false charge of cheating at cards 
brought against him by the late Duke. To realise this 
aim he must wring a confession from the only person living 
who was present at the episode,—and that is the widow of a 
creature of the late Duke, and herself that Duke’s pensioner. 
The following up of this trail provides a serious alternative 
plot to the main current of absurdity, and culminates in the 
rescue of the widow’s daughter from the attentions of a 
decadent nobleman. It isso out of fashion nowadays to repre- 
sent a cad as suffering for his caddishness that we confess to 
having read the account of Lord “Crissy’s” castigation at the 
hands of the Colonial-born Duke with acute satisfaction. 


Miss Weston’s little book of legends and allegories, 
The Soul of the Countess, shows a delicate fancy allied 
to considerable grace of expression. The story which 
gives its name to the collection tells how the elf- 
Countess Bertha won a soul, and forms a graceful variant on 
the famous romance of De la Motte Fouqué. “Our Lady 
of the Forest” is a tale of the Crusading times, wherein a 
faithless Earl mistakes his own long-suffering wife for a 
miraculous apparition of the Virgin. In “The Last 
Valkyr” Miss Weston transports us to the heroic and semi- 
mythical period of Scandinavian history, while the crucial 
scene of the last story of all is laid at the gates of Paradise, 
While, however, the setting varies, the method is much the 
same throughout; in each a moral is unobtrusively enforced 
by the means of a narrative entirely detached from familiar, 
actual, or modern surroundings, and more or less coloured by 
the supernatural element. A word of praise is due to the 
“verse preludes ” prefixed to each story. 


Novels in which the scene is laid in Japan are steadily mul- 
tiplying. Among the latest and cleverest of these exotic 
literary growths is Mr. John Luther Long’s The Fox-Woman. 
In deference to that somewhat denationalised sentiment so com- 
mon in works of this sort, Mr. Long assigns the villain’s réle to 
a fellow-countrywoman,—a splendidly handsome American 
girl, who bewitches a deformed Japanese artist, carries off his 
little wife as her servant, and generally plays havoc with his 
domestic happiness. Mr. Long writes with a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the artistic t’mper and keen sense of beauty of the 
Japanese. He has, in short, shown that an abnormal situa- 
tion can be handled with tact, delicacy, and picturesqueness. 
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But we are old-fashioned enough to feel that there must be 
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g lacking in a writer who understands Orientals 
etter than his own countrymen. * 

the plot of The Sugar Princess is not unfamiliar. It 
nl the desire of a rich elderly man to test the character 
pted son and heir before his own death. Accordingly, 
stion of a malicious friend, he disappears, leaving 
». young man to his own devices, but intending to watch his 
a a all the time. The narrative deals with the search 
~ old man throughout the islands of the Pacific and 
pi during which the heir meets and saves the life of the 
Sagat Princess. In the end the missing merchant—who has 
pi out of his mind—is discovered, and a most amusing, 
though eminently improbable, story is concluded with the 
age of Carl Muller, the good young man, to his Sugar 


somethin 


hinges om 
of his ado 


at the sugge 


maria 
Princess. 

In choosing the scene for tales of murder and mystery 
writers of sensational fiction show a natural preference for 
Paris over all other modern capitals. Mr. Edmund Mitchell 
‘ustifies this preference by his vigorous and animated narra- 
tive of the thrilling adventures which befell a benevolent 
rtist-Baronet and an English war correspondent in conse- 

quence of an idle visit to the Morgue. For a railway journey 
orawet day The Plotters of Paris, with its combination of 
crime, sentiment, and heroism, will be found an excellent 
preventive of ennwz. 
The Joy of Captain Ribot is a translation of one of the 
jatestand most enjoyable novels of the famous Spanish writer, 
Seior A. Palacio Valdés. It is introduced by a short and 
alogistie preface by Mr. Sylvester Baxter, who quotes a 
venerous “ appreciation” by Mr. Howells. We do not always 
fnd ourselves in agreement with Mr. Howells as a critic, but 
after reading this charming and wholesome story find our- 
vlves infected with his admiration. The story relates how an 
impressionable sea-captain fell in love with a married woman, 
ind how he was converted from Icver to friend by the spectacle 
of Doia Cristina’s entire and well-founded devotion to her 
noble husband. Apart from the mingled frankness and 
delicacy with which Seior Valdés handles a difficult theme, 
the story gives a most vivid picture of the manners of 
bourgeois society in Valencia. Senior Valdés has both humour 
and pathos at his command, and the perusal of this charming 
tragi-comedy will surely inspire the wish to make further 
acquaintance with his work. Miss Minna Caroline Smith is 
responsible for a translation which preserves much of the 
vivacity and freshness of the original. 

The Man-Trap is a vigorous but undistinguished melodrama 
of “smart” society. The heroine, the daughter of an adven- 
turer, having been indirectly responsible for the death of her 
lover, is sought in marriage by his half-brother, who is 
ignorant of her antecedents. Eleanor returns his affection, 
but is blackmailed by an unscrupulous nobleman. In the end 
Lord Mark St. Brune is checkmated and Eleanor’s character 
vindicated. The story imposes no tax on the intellect or 
strain on the emotions. The voracious reader will swallow it 
in one hour and forget it in twenty-four. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century brings the epoch which gave it its 
name toan end with an excellent number, in which amateur 
excursions in reform and criticisms of the Cabinet occupy less 
space than might have been expected. The place of honour 
is given to Mr. W. Laird Clowes’s paper on the strategical 
value of the Channel Islands in the event of a war with France. 
Mr. Clowes does not want to see the islands fortified against 
invasion, which would be a vain and needless preparation ; 
hut he wishes to see them fitted with guns and works for 
offensive purposes. He thinks that their position makes them 
4 possible base for operations against Cherbourg and “ naval 
combinations dependent upon that port and Brest.” The 
most important articles are Mr. Horace Plunkett's defence of 
“Balfourian Amelioration” in Ireland, and Judge Emden’s 
striking exposition of the defects of the Companies Law of 
1900. Mr. Plunkett draws a vivid picture of the diffi- 
culties Mr. Gerald Balfour had to encounter and the 
unfair attacks, based chiefly on the much misunderstood 
phrase in his Leeds speech, “ killing Home-rule with kind- 
ness,” which friend and foe alike have made upon him. 
He sees in the schemes of positive and constructive reform 








which Mr. Gerald Balfour instituted the only fruitful policy 
for the amelioration of Ireland,—the policy of “ organised local 
effort, working with the people as well as for them.” It is an 
eloquent and convincing defence of the position both of Mr. 
Plunkett and his chief. The central point of Judge 
Emden’s criticism is to be found in his opposition to Lord 
Davey’s statement that “ all the Legislature can do is to give 
people who invest their money in concerns of a speculative 
character means of acquiring information about them.” It is 
the speculative character that Judge Emden would like to see 
restricted and defined more rigorously than can be done by a 
mere affording of “ weak facilities” for inquiry. He considers 
that the old Law of Trusts should no longer apply to the duties 
and liabilities of directors, and he criticises trenchantly 
the rules about underwriting and audits. He sug- 
gests finally, and we heartily agree with him, that “ share- 
holders of a company should be allowed to make a sum- 
mary application to the Court with respect to difficulties 
in a company while it is a going concern, instead of being put 
to the expense of a cumbersome and useless action.” Sir 
Herbert Maxwell replies to the Warden of Merton’s argu- 
ment that we are a nation of amateurs, by showing that, how- 
ever lacking in perfection we may be, amateurishness is at the 
best a misleading name for our faults. He seems to us to be 
apt to cap particular instance by particular instance, but he 
is certainly successful in showing that the amateurishness, or 
whatever it is, is not a new-born modern product. Of the 
other papers, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s study of Huxley is as 
illuminating and acute as all Mr. Stephen’s biographical work, 
and Mr. Henry Birchenough contributes a sensible comment 
upon Lord Rosebery’s reference to the dangers to British 
trade. 


The National Review may be confidently recommended to all 
who are too complacently inclined to believe that all is for the 
best with the best of possible Cabinets. Mr. Maxse deals in his 
editorial comments with the reconstructed Administration in 
his most scarifying manner, and the tale is taken up by the 
anonymous author of “A New Fourth Party” in a vehement 
appeal to the rank-and-file of the Unionists to break the “ evil 
stupor” of ‘“sycophantic subserviency ” and restore the vital 
medium between the nation and a Cabinet impenetrable to 
public opinion. As a necessary preliminary, the writer calls 
for a Fourth party. “Public life never offered more brilliant 
prizes to a Canning, or a Disraeli, or a Randolph Churchill 
than it does now to any one capable of following in their 
footsteps. To some new man the future assuredly belongs.” 
Stress is laid on the need for audacity; and the methods of 
Lord Randolph Churchill are held up to admiration as 
incapable of being improved upon. The article is marked by 
a good deal of rhetorical ability and not a little extravagance. 
The Duke of Devonshire is described as “a statesman in the 
last stage of political ossification,” and Mr. Arnold-Forster as 
“the ewe-lamb of the Empire.” It may be that salvation is 
to be found in a Cave, but that political formation cannot be 
artificially and suddenly created——A far more noteworthy 
piece of destructive criticism is that of Dr. T. Miller Maguire’s 
on “The Military Education of Officers,” with which we deal else- 
where. Mr. Maurice Low’s observations on the re-election 
of Mr. McKinley amount to this, that there was no alternative. 
The recent course of English politics suggests an irresistible 
parallel. Mr. McKinley, in Mr. Low’s opinion, has a mag- 
nificent opportunity, but will make nothing much of it. Here, 
let us hope, the parallel will not be repeated. At any rate, it 
is a good hearing that Mr. McKinley has no intention of 
letting Mr. Hay retire when his present term expires. With 
regard to the commercial policy of the United States, Mr. Low 
makes the significant remark that he expects to see a law 
enacted heavily subsidising the merchant marine. 














The Contemporary Review for this month opens with two 
articles on Chinese and Russian foreign policy. In the first 
Mr. Ross has a startling story to tell of the tyranny of the 
Roman Catholic Church in China, and the part it has played 
in creating the recent hostility to foreigners. As long as 
France throws her xgis over the Roman priests, so long they 
will be able to bully the Chinese native, and retard the cause 
of Western civilisation. At the same time we must grant the 
Zoman Church a heroism of its own, as was shown by the way 
its servants stuck to their churches while many other mis- 
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sionaries sought shelter at the coast——The “ Russian 
Publicist” in the second article devotes his space to an ex- 
planation of Russia’s difficult position and the impossibility of 
a continued policy of annexation. He dwells much on the 
need for the friendship of Germany, and he points out what 
has long been an open secret, the continuous strife between 
the War Office and the Foreign Office in Russia. “Count 
Muravieff did not play a very prominent part in Russian 
foreign policy,” he writes, and we believe it to be no more 
than the truth—— Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a pleasant 
memorial article on Max Miller, and Professor Gardiner 
has a masterly review of Mr. Morley’s Cromwell. His 
conclusion is much the same as we recently expressed in 
these columns,—that Mr. Morley transfers the attributes of a 
nineteenth-century Parliament to the sixteenth-century Pazlia- 
ment, and censures Cromwell for destroying a body which 
was more unconstitutional than its destroyer. Of the other 
papers, the best are Mr. William Clarke’s study of “The 
Social Future of England,” in which he gives reasons for 
believing that the evolution of society is not towards 
democracy; Mr. Hogarth’s fascinating narrative of his 
explorations in Crete; and Mr. Goldwin Smith’s sombre 
estimate of the present position of religion. It is, on the 
whole, a lighter and better number than usual. 





The first place in the new Fortnightly is given to the article 
by “Calchas” on “A Cabinet of Commonplace.” There is 
nothing very new in his well-deserved strictures on the un- 
wieldiness of the reconstructed Cabinet, or the incongruity of 
some of the appointments. But his sketch of the training, 
character, personality, and policy of Count von Bilow, Lord 
Lansdowne’s most formidable competitor in the arena of 
international politics, is valuable and instructive, though 
marred by the ridiculous contention that the musical gifts of 
the Countess von Biilow—a Neapolitan lady of rank anda 
pupil of Liszt—are a determining factor in the efficiency of her 
husband. For the rest, “ Calchas,” who holds that we have 
no new first-rate men available for Cabinet purposes, declares 
that our Government is the least democratic in existence. 
“There is no other civilised country, not one, where the pre- 
tensions of mere heredity are still so powerful or the influence 
of party obligations so stupid.” It is certainly true that‘we 
have no parallel at the moment to the rise of M. de Witte, 
who began life as a stationmaster, and is now the most 
powerful Minister in autocratic Russia. There are two 
articles on ‘“‘ The Future of the Liberal Party,” written from 
the standpoint of the Manchester School and of the 
Imperialist Liberals respectively. The writer of the first, 
while holding the “ Liberal survival” to be most reassuring 
in view of the forces arrayed against the party, attributes 
its defeat to the disintegration and disloyalty of the 
leaders. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership has 
never been rendered effective; Lord Rosebery has “never 
effectively withdrawn from interference with party manage- 
ment”; but to call him back as a remedy for Liberal dis- 
organisation would be “ to take a hair of the dog thai bit you.” 
In short, the anonymous author, while admitting Lord Rose- 
bery’s ability, peremptorily dismisses the “attempt to merge 
Liberals by conviction in a new party reconstituted on 
Imperialist lines under Lord Rosebery as autocrat” as “ hope- 
less.” He may rejoin the fold, but not as dictator. Per 
contra, My. J. A. Marriott urges on the Liberal ex-Premier to 
emulate the example of Bolingbroke in the last and Peel in 
the present century as party educators, and reconstruct the 
Liberal party on Imperialist lines, eliminating Little Englanders, 
neglecting Nationalists, and making Temperance, Secondary 
Education, and the Reform of the House of Lords the chief 
planks in his platform. Mr. Marriott gives probably a truer 
estimate of the feelings of the electorate, but he undoubtedly 
underestimates the vitality of the principles of the Manchester 
School amongst those Liberals who must be weighed as well 
as counted. The issue of a notice from the War Office 
that in future special authority must in all cases be obtained 
by Volunteer Rifle Corps for the formation of cyclist 
companies lends additional point to Mr. H. G. Wells’s bril- 
liant paper on “The Cyclist Soldier.” This is primarily a 








dissection of the little pamphlet on Cyclist Drill recently 
issued by the War Office, which, as Mr. Wells shows by 
copious extracts, betrays at every turn “a total lack of any 





intelligent understanding of the machine and its possibilities,” 





supplemented by a scheme for the equipment and organ; 
tion of a cyclist corps and a sketch of an imaging —_ 
between such a corps and the cyclists of the we 
—tThe four concluding articles, including Mr Ste “4 
Gwynn’s excellent review of the autumn’s books, ain Then 
in small type, a very invidious arrangement, and Mr Pein 
play, The Wedding Guest, is printed asa special literary newey 
ment. Pple- 
Of the serious articles in this month’s Blackwood none 
strikes us as worthier of attentive study than “The Page 
of a Nation,”—an estimate at once critical and sympath 8 
; etic 
of the Boers by one who has fought against them, « Th 
British Army,” says “ Linesman,” “ can ill brook such “ae 
being labelled ‘ cowards,’ ” nor will he hear of Boer « dees 
isation,” in view of what Louis Botha’s army has done a 
suffered. We wish we had space to quote his anecdotal side 
lights on the strangely mixed Boer character Anothe, 
excellent paper is contributed by one of Colonel Plame’, 
troopers, and sets forth the extreme difficulty of the task 
assigned to that commander, as well as the inadequacy of his 
tools ; while Mr. Ernest Dawson gives a vivid picture in “4 
Reconnaissance ” of the experiences and emotions of an officer 
in his first engagement. His conclusion is that “under the 
conditions of the modern combat, in the fighting itself, ag 
distinguished from the sense of achievement, there is no joy 
of battle."——Of the miscellaneous contents of “ Maga,” we 
may note a most entertaining account of a Chinese dinner party; 
Mr. John Buchan’s striking excursion into the uncanny, “ The 
Watcher by the Threshold,” a tale of demoniac possession: 
and Mr. Andrew Lang’s examination of the “ Casket Letters.” 
as to the genuineness of which he confesses himself in doubt. 
The Monthly Review for December is an interesting but 
unequal number. The editorial articles are as good as usual, 
but in a curious academic vein which is rare in modem 
journalism. We heartily agree with their criticism of the 
“bogification” of Russia and Germany in succession, and 
their reading of the present situation abroad seems fo us the 
only statesmanlike one. The paper to which most readers 
will turn is the account of Pitt’s love affair with Bleanw 
Eden as found in his letters and Lord Rosebery’s introduction 
It is curious to find in these frigid epistles the austere states 
man, fighting all the wars of Europe, with broken health and 
broken fortune, and sighing hopelessly all the while for this 
girl in her teens. The article on “ Field Guns” is a model 
of what a technical paper should be, luminous, vivid, and 
succinct. The writer gives us the curious piece of information 
that in the recent war orders were given by the English 
Government to obscure German firms, and “invitations 
were issued by the makers to foreign officers to inspect 
at Diisseldorf the field-guns that Germany was supplying 
to England.” He also gives us an interesting analysis 
of the actual field-artillery which the Boers possessed, 
which is much smaller than certain recent calculations have 
made out. Mr. Archer proposes an extension of West- 
minster in order that a national Pantheon be created. He 
would have a committee of selection to decide who should 
have the honour of a national funeral, and such a Board of 
Custodians would in time come to have the prestige of the 
French Academy. It is an ingenious scheme, but how is the 
extension to be brought about? 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

In Zlfred’s Days. By Paul Creswick. (Ernest Nister. 3s. 6d.) 
—This is an excellent and conscientious attempt to reproduce the 
England, and more especially the Wessex, of the days when the 
great struggle for supremacy took place between the Saxons and 
Danes. Both #lfred and his less energetic brother, Hthelred, 
are admirably sketched. But the true hero is Saga the Dane, 
who comes on the scene as a mysterious boy, and ultimately gives 
valuable help, especially in guerilla warfare, to the Saxons. 
Occasionally the narrative seems to drag. Yet the battle-scenes 
are good, and the historical costumes and “local colour ” seen 
alike unexceptionable. 





Two Boys in War Time. By John Finnemore. (C. A. Pearson. 
5s.)—This is one of the inevitable results of the South African 
War. Mr. Finnemore tells of the hairbreadth escapes and othe 
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res of two gallant lads, Dan and Jack March, eighteen 
ye years of age respectively, who in the first chapter are 
ng into a little town in Northern Natal on their 

nies, there to await the advent of the Boers. After this the 

hoys experience nearly all the vicissitudes of the war, a 

the final desperate attempt on Ladysmith and the triump 1a 

ntry into Pretoria. Mr. Finnemore has evidently studied the 
pore progress of the war very carefully ; so the feats of the 

boys, though often extraordinary, never seem hopelessly im- 

robable. It is necessary in such a book, we suppose, to have a 

pa and essentially cowardly Boer; Jan Nyssens fills this part 

admirably. Altogether this book is remarkably spirited. 

In Cloister and Court. By E. Everett-Green. (John F. Shawand 

Co. 5s.)—Up to a certain point this is both a successful and 
enjoyable effort to place the pure life and courageous conduct of 
Bishop Kenupon the stage of historical romance. Miss Green brings 
the Bishop and that marvellous soldier and persecutor, Colonel 
Kirke, together in the North of Africa very skilfully, the result 
being a conspiracy to murder the prelate of which the Colonel is 
cognisant, if not the author. But when the landing of Mon- 
mouth and the trial of the Bishops are introduced, we are 
ceminded both of Macaulay and of Blackmore (in “ Lorna Doone”’) 
and not altogether to Miss Green’s advantage. Undoubtedly, 
however, the Bishop is well drawn. 

Clare Linton’s Friend. By Mrs. Hart. (Cassell and Co. 1s. 6d.) 
—The plot of this story is a familiar one, but it is well worked 
wut. Clare Linton, in the absence of her father and mother, 
takes into her house and in every way befriends a waif of the 
aame of Polly, The waif is for a time under a cloud owing to the 
machinations of certain people, of whom the worst is the wicked 
Salthe Sloper. All, of course, comes right in thelong run. The 
leading characters in it, especially Sal the Sloper and Clare’s 
father, the kind but judicious banker, are well sketched, and the 
two boys in it, Tom and Harry, are excellent foils to each other. 
The story is told naturally and is thoroughly wholesome. 

The Master of Fernhurst. By E. Everett-Green. (John F. Shaw 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a perfectly healthy story telling of 
how a young man possessed of very high Christian and social 
ideals, who succeeds to a property, endeavours to discharge the 
great responsibilities of his position, how he is aided by his sister, 
how he has to overcome considerable difficulties and barely escapes 
being murdered, how finally brother and sister are suitably married. 
Some of the incidents in the book, such as the attempted murder 
of Marmaduke Langdale and the saving of him by the girl who 
ioves him, are skilfully managed. Marmaduke is also an excel- 
lent example of the good—though not “uneco’ guid”—landed 
proprietor. There is, however, far too much preaching—although 
it is excellent preaching—in this volume, chiefly in the form of 
dialogue ; indeed, the story is three times the length it should 
have been. 

Wrong from the First. By Mrs. Hart. (Cassell and Co. 1s. 6d.)— 
We have here the story of a stepmother who is misunderstood by, 
and in turn misunderstands, her two stepchildren, and of the 
misery which is caused by this imperfect appreciation. For- 
tunately the stepmother has a baby of her own, and she also 
takes to stay with her for a time Adela Herbert, the daughter 
of a Major Herbert and the niece of her husband. Adela, 
although she has really very little of the good genius in her tem- 
perament, is ultimately the means of effecting the much-needed 
reconciliation between Mrs. Holt on the one side and the some- 
what “aggravating” Myra and Angelo on the other. The baby 
has, however, to be taken away by a gipsy woman before this 
desirable consummation is reached. Mrs. Hart tells her story 
with perhaps too much detail, and her readers would gladly have 
been spared the return of Major Herbert and the scolding he 

gives his daughter, because she had been “ wrong from the first.” 
At the same time, the book is a piece of careful child analysis. 


A Comrade’s Troth. By E. A. Gillie. (John F. Shaw and Co, 
3s. 6d.)—David Dunbar, Gaelic Scotsman and budding doctor, 
swears, at the sixteenth page of his biography, to be true, through 
good report and through evil, to Marcus Leigh. This book 
tells, perhaps too fully, how he fulfils his pledge by saving his 
friend from suicide and a drunkard’s death, although he all but 
loses his character from his having to pay visits to public-houses 
to rescue Marcus. Two girls—the American Madeleine, who is 
reserved for Dunbar, and the English Nell—supply an element 
of vivacity to what is an essentially serious and, on the whole, 
excellent story. 


gadventu 
and twel 
agen canteri 


Messrs. Cassell and Co, have this year included in their 
Christmas book-list a number of neat and well-illustrated two- 
shilling volumes dealing mainly with the minor moral difficulties 
of childhood. To several of these we have given special and inde- 
pendent notice. Others of the series are:—The Mystery of Waster 


~ 





Maz, and Flufy and Jack, by H. Atteridge; Dolly’s Golden Slippers, 
and Her Wilful Way, by E. Searchfield ; and All in a Garden Fair, 
by Bella Sydney Woolf. Almost all of these books contain a little 
mild adventure. Thus in A Wilful Way two children drift off in 
a boat; in Dolly’s Golden Slippers the favourite coal-mine 
device is resorted to; and the “true Challice ” who is the hero of 
Miss Woolf’s pleasant and well-written story of All in a Garden 
Fair has to show himself worthy of his family by a personal 
struggle in which he is almost killed. But on the whole the 
books treat of moral struggles mainly, and demonstrate how good 
boys like the lazy Master Max, and even good girls, may with 
management be made better. The writers of the books are all 
experts in their work, and the volumes themselves are heartily te 
be commended. Several of them contain shorter stories than those 
from which they obtain their names. These, too, are eminently 
readable. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Sparks from Camp-Fires: an Autobiography. By Captain 
Creagh. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Captain Creagh gives the 
first seven chapters of his book to Ireland, where he was born and 
where he spent his boyhood and early youth. The Ireland he 
describes was the Ireland of Lever and “Wild Sports of the 
West,” before famine and Nationalism robbed the land of its 
gaiety. There are various curiosities in his description; one of 
them is the use of the stick as a moral agent. Nowhere, says 
Captain Creagh, are children so savagely beaten, and nowhere 
are they so dutiful. From Ireland, after a brief interval, we are 
taken to the Crimea. Our author speaks his mind about various 
things, and does not spare official and other persons. But he is 
quite sure that, after the early troubles were got over, our army 
was far better off than the French. The pictures which he draws 
of French discipline and French morals are nothing less than 
appalling. But he bestows emphatic praise on Pélissier, 
though strongly affirming that disobedience and incompetence in 
the French Marshal’s subordinates ca she disastrous repulse 
of June 18th (the day was chosen efface the memory of 
Waterloo). If Captain Creagh freely criticises others, he does 
not spare himself. He owns to having confidently expected the 
triumph of Austria over Prussia. The brilliant Austrian uniform 
blinded his eyes, and he could not believe in the efficiency of 
troops who were wanting in pipeclay. “After fifteen years’ 
military training ...... I had not obtained a twilight of the 
importance of celerity, reconnoitring, or choosing ground for the 
defence of positions.” After Kéniggritz he went to see the field 
of battle, and was convinced that Count Clam Gallas had been 
beaten through his defective scouting. There is much that is 
entertaining and much also that is instructive in this volume. 


Morte Arthure. From the Lincoln MS. written by Robert of 
Thornton. Edited by Mary Macleod Banks. (Longmans and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—This “ alliterative poem of the 14th century ” is certainly 
curious. It is a good specimen of the last efforts of the allitera- 
tive school of verse. Probably Chaucer had at least begun to 
write when the author of this poem was at work, and the future 
of English poetry was with Chaucer. The old measure had no 
more chance against the new rhyming verse than the Saturnian 
metre had against the hexameter. It is to be noticed that the 
poet, whoever he was, was a realist. There is no mystery about 
Arthur’s death, no enchanted isle, no hint of a return. Avalon is 
simply the Glastonbury country. Here are a few lines about 
the King’s end :— 


“ Entres the Ile of Aveloigne, and Arthur he lyghttes (alights), 
Merkes to (makes for) a manere there, for myghte he no forthire. 
A surgyn of Salerne enserches his wondes, 

The King sees he asaye that sounde bese he never 

(Sees by the examination that he will never be well), 

And sone to his sekire (¢rusty) men he said theis wordes,— 
*Doo calle me a confessour with Christe in his armes ; 

I will be howselde in haste, what happe so betyddys ; 
Constantin my cosyn he sall the corown bere.’” 


The English, it will be seen, is not so remote as one might expect 
with five centuries and a half between. Miss Macleod supplies a 
few notes, too few, and a glossary which is fairly complete. 





Introductory Lectures on the Oxford Reformers: Colet, Erismus, 
and More. By W. Hudson Shaw, M.A. (Longmans and Co, 1s. 
net.) —These lectures were delivered in Philadelphia seven years 
ago for the “ American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching.’ We do not remember to have seen them before in 
this country. Anyhow, we welcome them now. Mr. Shaw does 
ample justice to the three men, to More certainly not less amply 
than the other two, though More, on one side of his mind, was 
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narrower than Erasmus, and probably than Colet. It is refresh- 
ing in these days, when men who claim to be liberally minded 
seek to minimise the benefits of the Reformation, to find this 
rational appreciation of its work. There are some who praise it 
for leaving loopholes by which all the corruptions that it meant 
to banish may creep back, because in spite of Articles and rubrics 
it left them free to “hold all Roman doctrine,” and imitate 
all Roman ritual. Others even more strangely declare that it did 
all that was possible to destroy education. Mr. Shaw will have 
none of these things. His little book will be found a wholesome 
correction of an ignorance and a misrepresentation that are far 
too common. 


The Civilization of the East, by Dr. Fritz Hommel (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 1s. net), is one of the “ Temple Primers.” This is an excellent 
little summary of the history of Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, and 
other less famous or less permanent Powers of the East. The 
information is packed as closely as was possible without causing 
confusion. Dr. Hommel attaches more importance to the 
Hebrew history than some recent critics are disposed to do, 
though suggesting corrections and amplifications. It is curious, 
for instance, how much larger the figure of Omri seems to have 
loomed to the neighbours of Israel than to the writer of Kings, 
who dismisses him in a few paragraphs (1 Kings xvi. 16-28), 
while he gives several pages to Ahab (xvi. 29—xxii. 40). The 
Moabite Stone ignores Ahab. Another of the “ Temple Primer ” 
series is Plant Life and Structure, by Dr. E. Dennert. 


A Little Book of English Prose, selected and arranged by Annie 
Barnett (Methuen and Co., 1s. 6d. net), is a volume of the “ Little 
Library.” Mrs. Barnett has chosen out of nearly six centuries 
of English literature between eighty and ninety representative 
specimens of prose writing. John Mandeville is a mysterious 
entity, but we can hardly be wrong in putting him before 
Chaucer. The range of time will thus be from 1300 (circa) to 
1888, the latest author on the list being Matthew Arnold, who 
were he now alive would still be short of his eightieth year. In 
the earlier period Chaucer, Caxton, Mallory, Lord Berners, Sir 
Thomas More, Sir T. Elyot, and Roger Ascham are represented. 
With Hooker another era may be said to begin. No writer of 
note, as far as we can see, has been omitted, except Smollett, and 
we can do without Smollett. This is an excellent little selection. 
—tTo the same series belongs John Halifax, Gentleman, by 
Mrs. Craik, 2 vols. (3s. net.) Of the story it is needless to say 
anything except it be to give an emphatic assent to Miss 
Matheson’s scorn for the sciolist critics who affect to look down 
upon this noble book. ‘An anarchical pessimism” is to them 
“the hall-mark of culture.” They can admire lubricity and 
squalid realism, but purity and high purpose are incompre- 
hensible. But we must express an admiration of Miss Matheson’s 
introduction. The picture of Dinah Mulcch, in the literary and 
the social aspects of her life, is one of the most attractive we have 
seen. “Oh! if I could live four weeks longer; but no matter, 
no matter,” were her last words. She was thinking of the bride 
whose marriage-day would be darkened. The account of the 
inception of the tale, due to a chance visit to Tewkesbury, is 
highly interesting. 


Two volumes may be mentioned together as carrying on two 
valuable series published by Messrs. G. Bell and Sons. These 
are Worcester: the Cathedral and See, by Edward F. Strange 
(1s. 6d.), in “ Bell’s Cathedral Series”; and Rouen: its Cathedral 
and Churches, by the Rev. Thomas Perkins (2s. 6d.), in the “ Hand- 
books to Continental Churches.” The book on Worcester 
Cathedral is good as far as the building, its history, its architec- 
ture, &c., are concerned, but could not the account of the Bishops 
be made something better than a list of names? The Rouen 
book will be found very useful by travellers. With these we 
may mention Godalming and its Surroundings, by T. Francis W. 
Hamilton (Stedman, Godalming, 6d. net), in the series of “ Home- 
land Handbooks.”? 
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Slee (G. R.) and Pratt (C. A.), Dr. Berkeley's Discovery, cr 8vo ....(Putnam) $4 
Strutt (J. W.), Scientific Papers, Vol. IL., 1881-1887, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 1.0 
Studies in Foreign Literature : Taylorian Lectures, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 7 5 
Suckling (F. H.), The Humane Play-Book, 8vo eeee(Bell) 24 
Toller (T. N.), Outlines of the History of the English Langua 6 
«Cc ‘amb. U niv. Press) 4) 








Urquhart (J.), The Life Story of William Quarrier, 8vo.......... (Partridge) Gv 
Way (T. R.), Architectural Remains of Old Twic kenham, Mortlake, and Kew, 

BED a oc saa sian cesomac atk Lae om ee Matione cate onn eres eeccecccccecs (Lane) 21/0 
Whiting (Lilian), The Spiritual Significance, 12mo......... eee (Gay & Bird) 46 
Wiliams: (W.P.); The: Golden: Circle: Gr BVO) x6ss<<oc<caseedsneeed (Simpkin) 6 








i “ LIBERTY ” BAZAAR 


“Lier y” 
Contains the Largest and most unique Collection of 
YULE- DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


TIDE arTISTIC MANUFACTURES 


In the World, suitable for Inexpensive Complimentary 


: | , suitable for Ine: 
Gifts. Presents. 


Catalogue (containing 600 Illustrations) Post-free. 


LIBERTY and 60, Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
re) s L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S | 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN hasacup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.” —Society. 

‘*MORNING AT THE PALACE.-—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks toa good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 














Campbell (J. K.), Lands of the Orient, cr 8vo sicenahiebabaniedenteae 50 


morning, of her cup of cocoa.” —Datly Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 
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A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1305 in 20 ‘Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
curing Life, for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab, 1843. President : RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 
FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, i Manager, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B 

AUDITORS. 
lan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq,, F.C.A. 





John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIKE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 


business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
cation Lo 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


CLAIMS PAID -» Nearly £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND . -£5,400,000 
The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured, 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 


National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
STIT Tl life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
IN U ON and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
FOR MUTUAL sum in addition, representing a by no means insigniti- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. || cant rate of interest on his payments. 
No, 48 GRACECHURCH REET, LONDON, E.C. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles 


DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.RAMLS. 
EYE-STRAIN!| 0m rns Sint tanton Wenn 


Consultations free of charge. 




















ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 





CAMBRIC Cate. «38 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ Be Ladies’...... 2/9 per doz. 
Gentlemen's . 7 ; pe Gentlemen’s .3/11 ea 


Direct from the “T) ‘ish C: “ics . 
, re Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers, POCKET ROBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 


Samples & Price Lists post-free. world-wide fame.”— 7'he Queen. 


When writing, HAND KE RC a | H E FS. 


please mention this publication. 

AERTEX CELLULAR 

AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 

AERTEX CLOTHING ©O’S GELLULAR 

AERTEX = °RINAY CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-sree on application, 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





HAMPTON & SONS’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


IRONMONGERY, CHINA, &c., contain hundreds of Photographic 

Illustrations of the latest productions marked in plain figures at a 

MINIMUM PROFIT for CASH, thus enabling intending purchasers 
to see that, in affording 


BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 


Hampton and Sons’ productions 
REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 


teapEewars. LE. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











| INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr. EDWARD 
a TURLE: WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL, 
B.A., Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT o;, 
HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably the mos: 
healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among fir woods and 
upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance and Scholarship 
Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large cricket ground 
adjoins the house and every attention is paid to the p jhysic al health of the boys. 
Reference is kindly pe rmitted to the parents of past or prese nt pupils, includins 
the Earl of Derby ; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R. _- Dr. Marshall (of the 
Heralds’ College), ‘and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Prospectus on application. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 25rd, 1901. 


CH ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISI 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England. Miss Cunnick will be at tne Grosvenor Hotel, 
London, December 11th and 12th. Letters making appointments should be 
addressed the Chalet. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Bead S SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. — 

Founded 1696. BOYS efficiently PREPARED for business. 100d home 
Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head 
Master, Rey. IT. NORMANDALE, B.A. 


fELSTED SCHOOL.—T WO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
full particulars, i pply, Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
Y ENDAL SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND. —Founded_ 1525. 
Public Endowed School of 100 Boys. Classical and Modern; Science a 
special feature. New buildings in beautiful country. Fees, £50 per annum. 
NEXT TERM JAN. 18th. Illustrated prospectus from Rey. G. H. Williams, M.A 
Oxon. There will be an EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on JAN, Srd. Classies or Modern Subjects. Entrance may be 
postponed, if desired, until May Term, Convenient centres of examination 
arranged,—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations, Valuable scholarships and leavin 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations, Fees 
5v and 55 guineas.—D. EK. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


MESS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
iN School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &e. University Examination and Inspection. 


EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, J. STEBBINGS, 

.A., B.Se. (Lond.) Thorough and careful preparation for commercia 

lie; also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special class for foreig: 

students to learn English. Splesdid climate. Extensive grounds (nine acres) 
School farm. 


FINOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Efficient staff. Pupils 
prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training especial 
studied. Tennis, Hoe key, Cricket, Swimming.— Principal, Miss L. de M. CAREY, 
B.sc.Lond. 


| LANDOVERY COLLEGE.—ARMY CLASS.—An EX- 
A AMINATION for TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and £25 a year respec 
tively will be held in January at Llandovery.—For Particulars, apply to Rey. W. 
W. POOLE HUGHES, Sherborne School, Dorset (Warden eleet of Liandove ry). 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—SCHOLAR- 
Ne) SHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 16th, at 10.30 a.m., at Clothworkers 
ne Mincing Lane, London, E.C. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30, and FOUR o 

£20 per annum for boys under 15, School fees £60 per annum.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


\CGHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS.—Vi isiting 
Professors; Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Gymnasium, «& 
Principals: Miss F. A. GILBERT (late of Ladies’ College, Guernsey) and Miss 
NIMMO, L. L.A.—Logans, 178 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 


rNHE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX. —Preparatory 
School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation o1 
the East Coast. Bracing climate; particularly recommended for delicate children : 
beautiful house and grounds; individual attention and every comfort,—Principai, 
F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


NIRLS’ HOME SCHOOL, beautifully situated in nine 

acres of ground, London, N. Modern Education, Full staff of governesses 

and professors ; advanced Exams. successes ; Higher Women’s Hons. ; Music Pro. 

Dip. ; pupils from abroad received. C. H.—J. aud J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street. 
London. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, H £E L E p :. C HOO L 
CIRENCESTER. } ‘ 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, An ENTRANCE ee iP HXA ae TION will be HELD in 


Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

YEXT SESSION BEWINS TUESDAY, February 5th. 





NE 





JT. DGBASTON CHURCH — OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, KDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN'S, AMPTON ROAD, 
President: 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON ‘THOMAS. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 

4 Waterloo Street, Bir minghi am. 


TNIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
and OTHER EXAMINA'TIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils also 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, | Vicarage, Winkton K.S.0., Hants. 











AGistvunyY £¢C 2 @ @ i. 
An EXAMINATION for FOUR CHA¥YN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS on 


JANUARY 


C 
Cambridve, 


examinations. 
cycling, swimming. 


29th. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


— ST. LAU 








LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
C. POLLARD. late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation for 
Special advantages for modern languages. ‘Tennis, hockey, 
Prospectus on application. 


R ICHMOND “SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RICHMOND (YORKS.) 
Education on best modern lines. EN'TRANCIS SCHOLARSHIP for Competi- 
tion in JANUARY for Girls under fifteen. 


ae SCHOOL, HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABLBE, 
Owing to Extension of Premises there will be a FMW VACANCIES inJANUARY, 
Garden and Playing-Field. 
Fees, Including Music, from £59. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — - SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
eombined. Special attention to health and physical deveiopment. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.-Prineipal, Miss BURGIES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerty Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
refere nees ; Bishop of Durham, Miss Gladstone, Mrs, Ww alte r War 1, and others. 


oo .—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’ S 
DAUGHTERS. Highest references. A few vacancies after Christmas. 
zady Principal will be in London from December 26th and will escort her pupils. 
Apply to Malle. VIVIER, 20 Palace Mansions, Addison Bridge, London, W. 


JARIS, AUTEUIL.—Highly recommended FINISHING 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Limited number of 
pupils, ‘Thorough teaching of Languages, Music, Art, &c.—Principals : Mlles. 
GOUNTIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32, Rue Michel "Ange. Ref. periitted to Mrs. 
Woodhouse, Head-Mistress of the C iaph: un High Se hool for Gir Is, Clapham Common, 


so S CLOSE, AMBERLEY, STROUD, GLO’S.— 
500 ft. above sea level, PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Specially adapted for delicate boys. Individual attention, Large grounds; near 
lovely common, Terms moderate. Reduction for brothers. Highest references. 
—Apply, A. D. ANNESLEEY (of Marlborough College and ‘Trinity College, 
Oxford), M.A 


ESWICK SCHOOL. —Co-education on Public School 

lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 

Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-fields. Special arrangements for children 

of parents residing abroad.—Prospectus from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER or 
Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LY MAISTRIN, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKE — D, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. xperienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff. Prine ipals, Miss BOYCOL { and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


I ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes 
ARMY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, éc. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
he uth record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, MLA. 


QIETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
ko) for GI RL Ss. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
Ls ISKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


4. ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 

4 DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—-The Honours List for the year 1899- 
1900 includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Campridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions,—Apply to Head-Master, 
H. R. THOMSON, M.A 


PS WI 


ROMER. 


Pricipal, Miss GRACE 























© H. S$ c H 0 O L. 


Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions, 
Many successes, Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E, RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGK, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Forei ign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines ; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 








Particulars of the HEAD-MASTRER, or of the BURSAR. 





f[\HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (establishal 
in 1897 by Miss J. I’. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certifi od 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P, D cated 

and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teachin S.Co, 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and ex : sat 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor gamer ant 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life ; the br: acing air and gravel thea 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. Tichene of 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine ae 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs. : Miss Welsh, of Gi = 
College ; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal ot Newnham College ; Prof. Muirhead, Sena 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the roo 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, i 
HE HALL, CROSSFIELD RB OAD, HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked Success | 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special ‘Terms made Po 
the daughters of naval and military officers. ‘ 

References—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and man 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. y 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL For 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Pl: aying-fleldy 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDALN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: House 
Mistress, Miss L. HE. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCL 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxe embourg 
Gardens, House-Mistress, Miss M. F, DICKINSON, recently Modern Lang ZUIgO 
Mist in the Stamford High School. Referenges:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, sq., th'e Archdeacon of Mancbesier, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others, 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 
(1) ST. ANNES, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, Schoo! House, £45 ; Boarding House, £60, 
(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley. —Terms, 24 Guineas a year, 
(3) ST. WINLFRED'S, Bangor.—'Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Broml ley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


if —— ‘COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTE ‘AD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References. to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


ORCHESTER 
GENTLEMEN.— Efficient staff. 



















2 SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
Terms 60 guineas. Public Exams. Health 
e spect iz ally y studied. ‘lennis, hockey, cric ket,swimming Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT, 


a WINIFRED’S, BANGOR 
(Church of England Public School). 
He ae Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVIS, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class i 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground, 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
7 ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
KE nglish References. 





A Technical 





HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHE DR AL SC HOOL. 
Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rev. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


(\OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 
] OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRU DDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge}, RE- 
CELVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D. i: PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. “FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Kindergarten 


Terms and Prospectus on applic: ation to Mr. A. C. DOUG LAS, M.A., Oxon. 





Mrs. SUTTON. ‘Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastics and Drilling. 
H Al, E- TERM B KC GAN NOVEMBER 8th. 

PTON HOUSE, UPTON, wr. SLOUGH. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DA DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 








fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.- Principal, Miss K THE iRINGTON. Pt 
UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — Mr. STEPHEN — L. 
PETTITT, B.A. Univ, Coll. Oxon, Math.and Nat. Se. (Honours), Assisted )) 

Mr. F. BURKE PEEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical and Staff, PREPARES BOYS for the 





Bracing c lim: ate ; individual attention; gymnasium; ¢ 


Public Schools and RN, 
Prospe‘ tus, HEAD-MASTER, Holm Leigh, Buxto 


Highe st refs. 30 pupils taken. 





ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX. — Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cy¢ ing. 








INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds, splendid situation. 
gracing air, every com ort and individual attention, Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 














N RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 
il of GENTLEME : for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, MA» 
Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Mod¢ er: tions and Final 
Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Westou-super-Mare, 8 


beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &e. 
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ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

here the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Lvery 

pa and comfort for delicate children. 

Orage grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-flelds. 

Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. Head-Mistress, Miss 

SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Sciences 'Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified 

staff, A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


on atnacioaie oe eh SR et 

] ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 
W (Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
pUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea, 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, aud swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
‘yower House, Dorking. 











T\OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 





RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
—Prospectus on application, 


Mitit14 COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 





SANDHURST. 


Captain E. C. HEATH, 
33 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high on 
Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 





ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
:HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


RUEST AND MOST CONSOLING OF RELIGIOUS 

BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post- 

free on application b fetter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 

CHURCH, SWALLOW SIPREET, PICCADILLY, W. The Church is open fo. 
DIVINE SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
Ll BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 
Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—-CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. W.C. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS agent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“'riform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
iraduates) gives advice and assistance without eharge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
tlome or Abroad.—-A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Le Pith Me, EES OF SCHOOLS 
3 gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors ; also Scholar- 
ships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a selection of 
Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
By order of the Executors of the late M. BULL, Esq., of Evercreech, and 
W. PHILLIPS, Esq., of Highbury. 
77 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

ESSRS. MICHAEL FARADAY and RODGERS are 

favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION at the rooms as above 

on WEDNESDAY, December 19th, at one o’alock, a Collection of about 160 Oil 

and Water-Colour Drawings,: the examples including the names of Thomas 

Treland, R.L, John Constable, C. 8. Lidderdale, David Cox, Frederick Goodall, 

R.A., Thomas Faed, R.A., T. B. Hardy, R.B.A., Daubigny, and many others; also 

afew Proof Engravings. May be viewed two days prior, and catalogues had of 

the Auctioneers at their Offices, 77 Chancery Lane, W.C. Telephone number, 
444 Holborn. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


TOUR CENTURIES of TRACTS, PAMPHLETS, and 

*  BROADSIDES, 1508 to 1898, including History; Political, Religious, and 
other Controversies ; Poetry and Satire ; Finance and Trade ; Political Economy ; 
Naval and Military History; Social History; A Remarkable Number of Civil 
War Tracts; Americana; Dramaand Stage; Trials ; Topography ; Archeology : 
Righteenth Century Tracts by the Essayistsand Pamphleteers ; Facetia ; Medicine . 
and on many other subjects. Catalogue post-free.—A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 
Great Windmill Street, London, W. (one minute from Piccadilly Circus). 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased for cash. 
































The Minor Worries of Life 


Why keep your Letters and Papers ina 
chronic state of confusion when you can 
have them in a single Box or Drawer, 
under the simplest possible arrangement, 
in perfect order ? 


TIMES.—“ By the ‘ Ceres ’ system the most com- 
plex body of documents can be arranged with admir- 
able simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which 
will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol:—‘ The convenience of 
the ‘Ceres’ Writing ‘Table is beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. :—‘Far exceeds 
anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.:— 
“Should be generally adopted by those who value 
sound methods.” 





Irwin E. B. Cox, Esq., M.P. :—“ Am transferring 
all my papers to your Files, thereby releasing a 
whole room which was one mass of pigeon holes.” 
Subsequently: “The Writing Table is all I can 
desire.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: 
—“ Very pleased with the File, and shall be happy 
to recommend.” 


Call and inspect the Geres System at 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross.) 


Or send for Newly Revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, 
Post-free. 


*,.* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price One Shilling. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 








“ An ingenious invention.”—Lancet, : a3 : 
“'The apparatus renders milk a harmless article of food.”—British Medical Journal. 
“The milk cannot burn, neither can it boil ever.”—The Hospital. 


Ss E N Ti N E L Form 2 automatically turns out the gas 


when the milk is sterilized. 
Form 1 rings a bell when M 


the milk is sterilized. L K 
STERILIZER. 


Catalogues sent free on 
application. 
THE SENTINEL COMPANY, LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE. 





THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The *“ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The * ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6x 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


Ry Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the ae Gallery, Ireland. 
With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. An Edition limited to 
000 Copies for Sale in Great Britain. Uniform with “Gainsborough” by the 

game Author. Imperial 4to, gilt top, £5 5s. net. 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, A 


New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAXKSTAD. With 

an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood Engravings by 
HANS TEGNER. 2 vols., 10s. net each; or 1 vol., £1 net. 
Plack and White.—* This beautiful edition has an especial attraction for lovers 
of art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such exquisite grace 
and tdelity that the eye is delighted with each separate page... -The pictures 
are pictures for old and young, quite as much as the letterpress.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By Witt 


NICHOLSON. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours, £2 2s. net. 
The Pall Mail Gazette.—“ * Unquestionably Mr. Nicholson's masterpiece. 


wonderful series of drawings.” 
By Henry 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 40 Illustra- 
tions in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
1 vol., 10s. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, £2 net. 
The Spectator.—* The drawings are Mr. Penne}l at his best, so that one could 
hardly have a more charming picture-book of France.” 
An 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. 


Artistic Survey of Archaeological Achievements. By PIERRE GUSMAN, 
‘Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOURDAIN, With 500 
Itjustrations in the Text, and 12 Coloured Plates, 1 vol., £1 16s. net. 
The Daily News.—* This volume is at once for the library and for the drawing- 
room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and information, 
:nd for the less serious reader who may have memories of a visit to Pompei.” 


ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles and 


their Application to Early Christian Painting. By FRANZ WICKHOFF, 
‘Translated and Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates 
amd numerous Text Illustrations, 1 vol., £1 16s. net. 
/ Academy.—* This splendidly illustr ated volume has a critical importance 
whid “4 such works occasionally lack. Professor Wic khoff expounds his thesis with all 
the strength given by an admirable equipment, both inarchawology and esthetics.” 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER 


AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence 
and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto un- 
published. By his Son, W. errK OSWELL. With an Introduction by 
NCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. In 2 vols., with Portraits, 
, and illustrations, demy RVO, He os. net. 

9 ( -“ That ‘prince of gentiemen, William Cotton Oswell, a splendid 
combination of the ow and Christian ideals, beauty of person and beauty of 


character, 
PARODIES OF POPULAR AUTHORS, 


A 





STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. H. Hew. 
1 vol., 3s. net 
The Morning Post. —“ There is not one that. fails of its mark, and, besides being 
true criticism, they mn — eee and amusing a 
LEY’S NEW BO : 
MR. DOOLEY’ S ‘PHILOSOPHY. With Illus- 
rations by Wm. Nicholson, KE. W. Kemble, and F. Opper. 1 vol., 38. 6d. 
e Scotsman,.—* There is no keener eye for the weak points of latter-day 
cwilisation than Mr. Dooley’s. These short, pithy dialogues are always amusing 
md often brilliant.’ 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arrtuur W. 
INERO, Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. Also a Limited Edition on Hand- 
iuade Paper, with new Portr: ait of the Author, 10s, net. 
New Novels & Stories.—6s, ncn. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 
Ry I. ZANGWILL. 
The Athenewum.—“ Contains cleverness of a very varied kind: traits of fine 
imagination, of high spiritual feeling, keen observation of the actual, and a 
singular sense of discrimination in character and dialogue." 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
The Standard.—“ A very remarkable story, far more remarkable, indeed, than 
In her knowledge of native India Mrs. Steel shows 


“On the Face of the Waters. 
herself to be without a rival.” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


Ry GILBERY PARKER, 
rhe Times.--“ Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker 
snygest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title 
to the book. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In 
Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women." 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIQO. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A work of genius, unique, astounding. There are 
passages Lhat sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an indelible impression.” 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


By -UNA L. SILBERRAD. 
The British Weekly.—“ Many will pronounce this the best novel of the year, 
Tt isa y works of genius . which gives Miss Silberrad a p!ace among our os oi 


a THE EAGLE’S HEART. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
The Atheneum.—“ Mr. Garland's work is always fresh and vigorous, and 
this story is full of his characteristic energy. He makes one share with delight 
in the irresistible fascination of wild life in the Far West.” 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 


By A. J. DAWSON. 
Tue Athenaum.—* Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability who has seen men and 
things, and should go far.” 


QUEEN VERSUS BILLY: 


AND OTHER STORIES. By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


Ur. Heinemann’s Notes on Fortheoming Books Post-free. 


aia 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, and the Revival of 


National Life in Ireland. By Roperr DUNLOP, M.A. Fully Illustrates, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. [* Heroes of the Nations” Series, 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH.) ., CHARLES DICKENS, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


An entirely new edition of these two famous Christmas Stories. The set will 
contain 24 Full-page Photogravares, and numerous Illustrations, from Original 
Designs by F. S. Coburn. With Cover Design by M. Armstrong. 2 vols, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
a Sketch ot 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY : 


his Life and Work. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. With Portraits 


crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
a Tale of Colonial New 


FREE TO SERVE: 


York. By EMMA RAYNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


and their Stories, Kdited by A. H. MALAN. With about 200 Illustrations, 
royal $vo, cloth, with handsome Cover Design, 21s. net. 


This sumptuous Volume contains Descriptions of Twelve of the Famous Homes 
of Great Britain. Among the Writers are the Duke of Marlborough, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Lady Dudley, Lady Newton, Lady Warwick, Hugh Campbell, and 
A. H. Malan. 


LITERARY HEARTHSTONES : 
STUDIES OF THE HOME LIFE OF CERTAIN WRITERS AND THINKERS. 
By MARION HARLAND. 

SECOND SERIES. 

HANNAH MORE. | JOHN KNOX. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. | WILLIAM COWPER. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. each. 


THE ROCKIES OF CANADA. A Revised 


and Enlarged Edition of “ Camping in the Canadian Rockies.” By WALTER 
Dwicgut WILCOX, F.R.G.S. With more than 40 Photogravures and other 
Iustrations from Original Photographs by the Author, and with 2 Maps ina 
pocket, 8vo, Cloth, 15s, net. 


24 BEDFORD STRERT, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 








INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 %. 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 %. 


RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 %. 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 % 


VAN Oss” one Co., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


£14 14s. CRUISE, NAPLES, SICILY, 


SARDINIA, and CORSICA (Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra), 
JANUARY 2nd. 











Also PALESTINE CRUISES 


On the s.y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 





Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, Secretary, 5 
London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


Endsleigh Gardens, 











ENNY'S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS for PRE- 

SENTS and PRIZES JUST READY. A large selection in stock at fall 
discount prices for cash.—Note new address: A, and F. DENNY, 147 strand. 
West End Branch: 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


pees. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London: 





INVESTED FUNDS ., ee ee +e £88,000,000. 
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IEW | WORKS PUBLISHED BY HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
LOVE’S ARGUMENT, and other Poems. By ELLEN Tuorneycrort Fowzer. Printed 


on Hand-made Paper. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Etten Tuornzyororr Fowtzr, With 


6 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. Seventeenth Edition, completing 50,000.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
«Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the-year.”—Datly News. 


LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, By Horace Annesixy Vacue xt, 


Author of “The Procession of Life.” With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JAMES MACDONELL of the Zimes. By W. Rovertson Nicomr. New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


























The FIRST EDITION was exhausted before Publication. SECOND EDITION will be ready in a few days. 
WITH CHRIST AT SEA: a Religious Autobiography. By Frank T. Butien, Author 


of “The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot.’” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





IRENE PETRIE, Missionary to Kashmir. By Mrs. Asatgy Carus Wison, B.A., Author 
of “ Clews to Holy Writ.” With Illustrations by Geoffrey Millais and others. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Jn ‘Irene Petrie’ we have the story of a charming and accomplished lady. Mrs. Carus Wilson may be congratulated on making a special work of this sort 
acceptable to the general reader.” —Athen@um., 





CHURCH FOLKS. By Ian Macraren, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
&e. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“It isa really valuable book, There is sound sense in every chapter of it.”—Spectator. 





_ 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, 
GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, R.E., K.C.S.I.: his Life and Work. By 


his Daughter, Lady HOPE. With some Famine Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DIGBY, C.I.E. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps, 8vo, cloth, 12s, net. 





The CHRISTMAS NO. of containing 400 New Books "vcr 
THE BOOKMAN, duane 100 Illustrations, 


And a Mi iflicent ’ ‘ ae 
“toro = G@ ~F, WATTS’ famous Portraits of  isxowneasy J g, 
taini . 
ceparace plates ot TENNYSON, CARLYLE, and BROWNING, = everywnere, NET. 
To secure a copy of this splendid number orders must be placed at once. The 
November No. of THE BOOKMAN was out of print within 24 hours of publication, and many 
copies have since been sold at 2/- each and over, The Christmas No, is the finest No. ever 
produced. It cannot be reprinted. 











Novels by Popular Authors. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER’S WOOING, and other Galloway Stories. By S. R. 


CROCKETT, Author of “ The Stickit Minister,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr, Crockett’s new volume shows its author at his best. The book ts good throughout, and should not be missed.”—Daily News. 





THE MADNESS OF DAVID BARING. By Joseru Hocktxe, Author of “The 


Purple Robe,” &. With 8 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“A very charming book. In it afr. Hocking has preached a very valuable lesson.”—Daily Express. 








THE FLOWERS 0’ THE FOREST. By Davin Lystz, Author of “The Land 0? 


the Leal,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





OLIVE TRACY: a Novel. By Amy te Fevuvre, Author of “Probable Sons,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the British Monthly, writes of “ Olive Tracy,” that “it is not only the best religious novel of this year, but of many years.” 





THE LUCK OF PRIVATE FOSTER: a Romance of Love and War. By A. Sv. 


JOHN ADCOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Of the various stories of the South African war this is the best that we have seen."—Glasgow Herald. 








A NAPOLEON OF THE PRESS. By Mantz Connor Lercuron. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





THE CONSCIENCE OF GILBERT POLLARD. By Avetine Serceanr. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“Miss Adeline Sergeant has made a good story of it, a story which gains from being short. It isa tactful, graceful story.”—Daily Express, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


TURNER AND RUSKIN 


An Exposition of the Work of Turner, 
with Descriptive and Critical Passages 
from the Writings of John Ruskin. 


Edited and Arranged, with a Biographical Note on 
J. M. W. Turner, by 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Illustrated with 87 Reproductions in Photogravure 
of the Artist’s greatest Pictures, and 4 Portraits. 


In 2 vols. Imperial 4to, 16 in. by 11 in. 


The issue for GREAT BRITAIN is limited to 
A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies, on Arnold 
Hand-made Paper, containing Two Sets of Plates, one 
on India Paper and another Set in Portfolio on 
ordinary Paper, £15 15s. net. 


Also an EDITION of 750 Copies, with One Set of 
the Plates, £7 7s. net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1870-1900), 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, 
chiefly from Letters and Journals. These three con- 
cluding volumes (IV. to VI.) are a sequel to those 
issued in 1896. Illustrated with 12 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure and 247 Woodcuts. Cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

[ Just out. 

Daily News.—‘ The stories are amusing and the volumes will be 
widely read and much relished.” 

Manchester Guardian.— The anecdotes with which Mr. Hare’s 
pages are liberally besprinkled are amusing enough to tempt a good 
many readers to spend an idle half-hour or two with his artless 
compilation.” 

Spectator —“ The real Mr. Hare comes out in absolute frankness 
in this marvellously candid autobiography...... he is charming at 
home...... Mr. Hare has collected a quantity of most entertaining 
anecdotes.” 

Morning Post.— Mr. Hare's life will reward those who take the 
trouble to turn over its pages in search of amusing notes and bright 
little stories.” 

Atheneum.—* These varied volumes show the author in his most 
pleasing relations, his staunchest friendships, and his gentlest 
tastes...... Mr. Hare somehow convinces his readers of an essential 
sincerity beneath the society crust...... and his book ends by leaving 
a sweet taste on which it is pleasant to dwell.” 


ROSES OF PAESTUM. Essays on 
Medieval Italy. By EDwarbD McCurpy. Fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. [Just out. 

Outlook.—* These essays are a harvest of a mind schooled by travel, 
study, and meditation to dwell on the beautiful things of nature and 
art.” 

Manchester Guardian.—* Mr. McCurdy has sketched in graceful 
and polished style some of the visions and memories of a loving 
student of medieval Italian thought and things,” 


DIVERSITIES IN VERSE. By J. 


LONGSTAFFE. Pott 4to, 5s. net. [ Next week. 


HOME POEMS. By Rev. W. Eartz, 
Author of “Thought Sketches.” With 12 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. [Now ready. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


—$—$$——___ 


J. NISBET AND CO’S List. 
THE HISTORY OF THE Romp. 


bg Ahoy br gear OF ENGLAND, 1833 1864 
ALTER WALSH, Author of “ The Secret History of the Oxfora woe” 

Demy 8ve, 10s. 6d. net. FY OF the Oxford Movement.” 
This is a new and important work by Mr. Walsh, in which h 


€ describes 
and with striking effect the results of the Oxf fully 
England. is ord Movement in the Church ot 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. By th 


Right Hen. Sir EpwarD FRY, F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


“ae is a volume of unusual interest and value.”—Globe. 
“There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essa 
any cultured reader’s perusal.”—Scotsman. v8 that will not repay 


ABRA OF POICTIERS: a Story o 


the Days of S, Hilary. By M. E.AmMxs, Crown 8vo,3s. 6d, 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By 


HENRY NEWBOLT. With 24 Full-page Illustrations taken fri iging 
the British Museum. Large crown 8vo, 6s. om Originals in 
“A wholly delightful volume for boys of all ages.”—Datly Telegraph. 
“To English-speaking people all the world over this entrancing volume shoul 
be welcome....and we can imagine no better present for Christmas,” _ 
—Navy and Army, 


NON SEQUITUR. By Miss M. §, 


COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two Faces,” &c. Daintily 
extra crown 8vo, 6s. 7 tly bound, 


“*Non Sequitur ’ has been a real delight to us.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“Tt is written in acrisp, vivacious style, and its varied subjects are handled 
with an easy grace which draws the reader on delightedly from page to page.” : 
—Glasgow Herald, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WEST END,” &c. 
WOMAN, By Percy WHITE, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. s 


“As a comedy of modern manners....it is admirable. Few of our social 
satirists have so light a touch, or so true an instinct for a weak place,as Mr, Percy 
White.”—Literature. ’ 

“A most careful study of a characteristic modern type.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


By W. E. NorRIs. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Norris has given us a very clever, highly finished study.” 
“Brightly written, natural, and interesting.”— Truth. —Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly written.”—Scotsman. - 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London. 


CORNISH BROTHERS’ REPRINTS OF 
OLD-FASHIONED AND LONG-FORGOTTEN 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE DAISY - - = = First Published in 1807 


THE COWSLIP - - ‘3 1811 
THE ROSE - - - ‘ 1813 
THE CROCUS - - 3 1816 
THE THREE WISHES e 1809 
THE OLD WOMAN 

AND HER PIG re 1812 


Six Volumes Published at One Shilling each. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 


NOW READY. MARVELS OF VALUE. 
6d Popular Illustrated Guides to the ART 
= TREASURES of England. 


FULL OF THE MOST INTERESTING PICTURES.—A MARVEL OF VALUE. 


GEMS +." GALLERIES. 


No. 2.—National Gallery | No. 3.—Walker Art Gallery. 
British & Modern School. | With Introduction by one 
H , 7 | 4B 
psc ree by cian DYALL, Curator. 

Containing Reproductions of Works; Containing Reproductions of Works 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, | by Leighton, Poynter, Millais, Denby, 
Hogarth, Constable, Turner, Copley, Sadler, Yeames, Rossetti(Dante’s Dreaw), 
Hoppner, Morland, &c. ' Calderon, Burne-Jones, Dicksee, &c. 

Printed by EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty's Printers, 

Great New Street, London, E.C. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
pe — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Balzac’s 
Famous Novels in English, 22 vols., fine etchings, bargain, £4 18s. 6d. (cost £8 8s. 
net); “Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 14 vols,, best and last Edition, £2 18s. 6d. (cost 
£7 7s.)—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash.—HOLLAND 
CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK. 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. L. Stevenson, fT. Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 








change,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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IF YOU ACT PROMPTLY YOU MAY SECURE A GREAT LIBRARY 


AND, IN ADDITION, 


AT HALF-PRICE, 





TEN-GUINEA GIFTS FOR HALF-A-GUINEA DOWN. 


JusT WHAT THESE TWENTY 
VOLUMES CONTAIN. 


he compass of “The Library of 

Lanes ee eee with {ts 10,000 pages, the 
aor Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., one of 
England's most famous men of letters, and his 
eminent associates, have found no room to spare 
for one uninteresting page. And yet, so great 
ior peen the skill and so wide the learning that 
et guided the selection of the masterpieces that 

ake up the work, that every important phase 
os age of literature has been represented by the 
pest of its best. 

The first thing an English reader wishes to 
know is something of the splendid literature of 
hisowncountry. Among the thousand master- 
pieces that glow and live in these pages will be 
found the most interesting and the most valuable 
contributions the English mind has made to 
world’s Literature. Chaucer Is here at his 
cheerlest and Spenser at his richest, and g@ on 
down through every department, including such 
widely representative names as Marlowe, Jenson, 
Johnson, Herrick, Hume, Dryden, Drummond, 
Elliot, Evelyn, Kingsley, Kipling, Locke, Lecky, 
Lytton, Milton, Macaulay, Pepys, Pope, Rossetti, 
Richardson, Sheridan, Smollett, Stevensgn, Izaak 
Walton, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Yqnge, and 
Zangwill, and many others. 

This partial catalogue represents novelists, 
short story writers, epic and lyric poets, writers 
of tragedy and comedy, essay, philosophy, history, 
humour, and juvenile literature. Bug these are 
only a few of the English writers, Multiply 
England by Greece, Rome, Persia, @hina, India, 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, Germany, France, Russia, 
and America, and you will get am idea of the 
total contents. 

The home that contains “Qe Library of 
Famous Literature” has at {ty command, not 
only the most interesting books4g the world, but 
the most valuable object-lesson in the history of 
literature ever gathered together. It is not often 
that a work combines such solid instructiveness 
with such unfailing charm; but this, it may be 
believed, is the secret of “ The Liprary’s ” wonder- 
ful success, 








TEN FAMOUS LITERARY 
PAINTINGS 
TO ADORN YOUR HOME. 


An arrangement has been made to issue to each 
subscriber to * The LAbrary” a series of hand- 
etched Imperial Phetogravures of the finest 
workmanship and quality. 

These Photogravuwes are hand-etched and 

printed by haud on fhe finest quality paper, and 
are alone worth the entire amount which if you 
subscribe now you pay for the books and pictures 
together. The full size of the engravings is 22 
by 28 inches, the eugraved surface averaging 12 
by 15 inches. The subjects chosen for reproduc- 
tion, after diligemt research, are especially appro- 
priate for a Library, and constitute ten master- 
jeces of literary paintings by such artists as 
Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, G. F. Watts, G. H. 
Boughton, &¢. Aniliystrated Brochure describing 
them will be sent post-free to any one sending the 
form below. 





NOTE ON BINDINGS. 


The “Library” is bound in Cloth only in con- 
formity to the usual custom. The Half Persian 
Calf is avery attractive and durable binding. 
but we particularly recommend the Three- 
Quarter Red Levant Morocco as the hand- 
somest and most artistic form of the work, and 
on account of its relative cheapness. It is an 
vrnament to any library or drawing-room, For 
presentation purposes, or for those who desire 
the finest bindings obtainable, the sumptuous 
Fwl Morocco will be found to meet every 
requirement. 





To obtain Full Particulars of this 
Remarkable Offer 
Simply send your Name and Address, or 
TEAR THIS OUT, 
AND POST TO 
W. M. JACKSON, “THE STANDARD,” 
23, St. Bride Street, E.C. 
Please send full particulars to 


ee eeerenere Peete eeerereeerteereresees 








| 1.) 
20 bain VOLUMES 


OF THE 


(2.] 
A HANDSOME GOLDEN OAK 


[3.] 


PAINTINGS. 


{4.] 
A SUBSTANTIAL 


PORTFOLIO. 





THIS IS WHAT YOU GET. . 


WORLD'S BEST LITE RATU RE. 


BOOKCASE. 


TEN HAND-ETCHED PHOTOGRAVURES OF 
FAMOUS LITERARY 











THIS 
IS WHAT 


YOU PAY. 
ONLY 


10s. 6. 


NOW. 
AND THEN ONLY 


10s. 


A MONTH. 
A MATTER OF.. 


MERELY Ao A DAY. 














A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS BARGAIN. 





Each of these ten large pictures sells ordinarily ata | 
guinea. Each of them makes an agreeable gift—the 
whole ten a splendid gift. 

So with the books. Each volume is complete in it- 
self. Of course, if you want to get the whole sweep of 
the world literature, you want them all. You might 
keep the books and send the pictures. Still, if you see 
the pictures you will want them also, probably. 

Forehanded folk seize chances like this. But nobody, 
forehanded or slack, may seize it after just one week 
before Christmas—that is, December 18th. But don’t 
Wait until this day. If you send your order pow, you 
may have the books and the photogravures in time for 
Christmas Day, and sent to any,address you choose. If 
you wait until the last day, you may find yourself ina 
crush, and elbowed out. Send your order now! 


Soon, very soon, you will probably be thinking about 
the things you will buy for Christmas. But possibly 
not until two or three days before Christmas. That's 
the way most people do. Some folk are forehanded 
They will be thinking now—watching for good chances 

Here is an opportunity of an unusual sort, which 
comes to an end, AT LATEST, one week before Christ- 
mas,—that is, on December 18th: possibly before. It 
is something to be looked after at once, or not at all. 

To those who order now, “The Standard ” offers to 
send the entire twenty superb volumes for a first pay 
ment of but ten shillings and sixpence. With the books 
go ten beautiful photogravures. If you like to make 
two presents—one of the books, one of the pictures— 
* The Standard” does not care. You may make five 
or ten if you choose, 





The Books on View. 


The Books and the Art Supplement re on view at | 
“The Standard” Office, 23 St. Bride Street, E.C.; and | 
i 7. LL TT | 
with Messrs. Chappell & Co., Piapotor'te Manufacturers, | 





50 New Bond Street, W., where orders may be booked. | 
Those who cannot make this personal inspection will 
receive full particulars post-paid on simply sending 
their name and address to Mr. W. M. Jackson, “The 
Standard,” or on posting the accompanying form. 
But if you wish the books for Christmas, you should 
make use of the form below and send your order 
to-day. 





Cash Prices. 


Por those who wish to pay cash for the work, au 
additional discount is offered. 

To them the 20 Volumes(with the 10 Photogravures), 
while they last, will be despatched upon receipt of one 


| of the following amounts :— 


Bound in Cloth . $3 Guineas (£8 18 €) 
Bound in Half Persian Calf 104 Guineas (11 v 6) 
Bound in Three-quarter 
Red Levant Morocco 
(«which is especially re- 
commended)... -. 12} Guineas (13 2 6) 
Bound in Full Morocco .. 16$ Guineas (17 6 6) 
The Special Bookcase will be sent fur 18s. 6d. additiona! 








These Prices apply exclusively to Subscriptions received now in response to the Special Half- 
Price Offer made by the Standard, 


FORM FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 





In accordance with your offer to supply the twe 
(together with the Gallery of Ten 
the special prices named below. 


» Half-Persian Calf _,, oF 
» Three-quarter Levant Morocco 


sy Full Morocco 


of the ‘* 


Signed 

Occupation or profession 
AEGPOEB os iiccisservieessis 

Please address the package to 


Dated 





To W. M. JACKSON, the Standard, 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
nty volumes of “ The Library of Famous Literature” 
Famous Literary Paintings 


I enclose Hatf-a-Guinea, and I agree to complete my purchase of the work as follows :— 
For the Cloth Bindings, eighteen further payments of 10/- per month. 
126. 


(which is especially recommended. See note a joining). 
21/ 


My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the twenty 
payments on the corresponding day of each month thereafter. Until such payments are complete, [ 
engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I 
further agree that if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes 
cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of Hali-a-Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 

Please also send the Special Bookcase made to contain the twenty volumes 
Library,” for which I agree to make one further payment of 
(8s. Gd., one month after the payments for the books are completed. 


This Speciai Edition is sold at so low a price that the cost of carriage must be paid by the subseriber. 


and portivliv to contain the same), at 


” 9 Strike out 
15/- ~ three of 
| these lines. 


volumes ; and my succeeding 


Strike out if 
Bookcase ts not 
l desired. 
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IDEAL GIFT-BOOKS 


TWO DELIGHTFUL VOLUMES, 
HUMOROUSLY WRITTEN & HUMOROUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, Cover Design in gold, gilt edges, 6s. 


PENELOPE’S 
ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCES. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
With 54 Humorous Full-page and Text Illustrations by 
CHARLES E. BROCK. 








Crown S8yo, Cover Design in gold, gilt edges, 6s. 


PENELOPE’S 
EXPERIENCES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
With 54 Humorous Full-page and Text Illustrations by 
CHARLES E. BROCK. 


“THE SPECTATOR ” of last weck reviews these two books at con- 
siderable length, bestowing on both Mrs. Wiggin and Mr. Brock 
the highest praise, 

MR. BROCK’S ILLUSTRATIONS MAKE THESE VOLUMES 

IDEAL GIFT-BOOKS. 





PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The daintiest books of the season.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the prettiest sets of booklets which have recently 
exhibited the taste and skill of modern publishers.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ We have nothing but commendation for the series.” 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-Lover. 


Edited by J POTTER BRISCOE, 
Chief Librarian of the Nottingham Public Library. 

Each volume contains about 150 pp. (5in. by 2?in.) with new Head and Tail 
Pieces, and a Photogravure Portrait. The Leather Binding with Embossed Design 
on both covers, gilt edges, with silk head bands and marker, is a striking feature 
of “THE BIBELOTS.” 

Price 2s, 6d. net each; or 3 vols. in pretty leather case, 10s. 6d. net, 

An EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese Vellum, and bound in 
Velium, with light-blue silk ties, limited to 60 copies, 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. I.—Coleridge’s Table Talk. | Vol. 


s, ll.—Herrick’s Women, Love,! ,, VII.—Sydney Smith—His Wit 
and Flowers. and Wisdom. 

» Ill.—Leigh Hunt’s The World; , VIII.—An Elizabethan Gar- 
ot Books. land. 


Vi.—Keats Shorter Poems. 





«» IV.—Gay’s Trivia and other IX.—Dr. Johnson’s Table 


” 
Poems. | Talk, 
» V.—Marcus Aurelius’s Medi- | - X.—Shakespeare’s Son- 
tations. nets. 





A CHOICK EDITION, ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT COLE. 


, 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
With 6 Full-page [llustrations reproduced in Photogravure, and otuer Text 
Iilustrations by HERBERT COLE. Feap. 4to, cloth, richly gilt Side Design. 
Printed on one side only of a special antique wove paper 5s. net. EDITION 
Di LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper and bound in half-velum. Limited 
to 20U copies, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND ENLARGED AUTHORISED ENGLISH EDITION. 

Crown vo, on Hand-made Paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net each. 
POEMS OF PLEASURE.) 5. ni. 
POEMS OF PASSION. $Y sts WARELER Witcox 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 1787-1899. 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STIpMAN. This is the most complete 
Aimerican Anthology. [It contains an Index of First Lines, also a most 
valuable Biographical Dictionary. Large 8vo, pp. 948, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
12s, net. 





London: GAY and BIRD, 





H. VIRTUE & CO’S NEW List 


aie ; The ~~ Tllustrated Souvenir of the War. 
ith Sketches by “B.-P.” Price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges. 5s F 
Luxe, limited, 12s. 6d. net, 85, 58. Edition dg 


THE WORK OF WAR ARTISTs 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A.C. R. CARTER, Editor of “ The Year’s Art” 
Being The Art Annual, 1900, or Christmas Number of “The Ap 

Journal,” t 

With 4 Full-page neceet Ree gr th: pa 50 other Illustrations by 







5) 


Handsomely bound together, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 


; é 
THE ART ANNUALS, 
Being the Life and Work of Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., W. Q. Orchard. 
son, R.A., Walter Crane, Lady Butler, Peter Graham, R.A. ; the Art 
of William Morris ; and the Decorative Art of Sir. E. Burne-Jones, 
With 25 Etchings, Photogravures, &c., and numerous other Illustrations, 





Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edge3, 213, 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME 


FOR 1900, With nearly 500 Illustrations and Full-page Etchings, Ph 
gravures, &¢., after the following Eminent Artists :— a 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., Sir E. Burne-Jones, Stanhope Forbes, ARA. 
R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., J. McNeill Whistler, Cecil Lawson, G. W. Joy, E. Blait 
Leighton, W. Bouguereau, Niels M. Lund, R. Gemmeil Hutchinson, David law 
J. Hirémy Hirsch). , 
| Each purchaser of “The Art Journa!” Volume for 1900 is entitled to a | 


Oto- 


large Etching by G. W. Rhead, of “A Reverie” by Marcus Stone, R.A., on 
Receipt by the Publishers of 2s., together with voucher inserted in volume, 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts at 1s. 6d. each. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


Special Extra Numbers of ‘*7he Art Journal.” 

Parts I. to VL., bound together, lus. 6d., with 6 Kew.brandt Photogravures and 
over 300 Illustrations (including many Full-page). Handsomely bound together 
in 1 vol., art cloth, gilt edges. 

GLasGoW HERALD.—“ Both in letterpress and in illustrations the work far 
excels anything of the kind that has been produced iu the past,and when complete 
itshould form one of the most lasting of the chronicles of nineteenth century 
industry.” 


With 178 Illustrations. sContaining Chapters on Woodcarving, Poker-work 
Fretwork, Repoussé Work, Bookbinding. &c. Post 8vo, cloth, price §3, 


ART CRAFTS FOR AMATEURS. 


3y FRED MILLER, Author of “The Training of a Craftsman,” &c. With 
178 Lilustratious by various workers in the Art Crafts. 





With 27 Illustrations. A Companion to the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The S 
: ae cenes 
and Localities Familiarised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BUNYAN’S COUNTRY. Studies in 


the Bedfordshire Topography of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” By A. J. FOSTER, 
M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of “ The Chiltern Hundreds,” &c, 


London: H. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 





PRICE CNE PENNY. 


CENTURY No. of “THE FRISND,” 


PUBLISHED DECEMBER 7th. 
A RESUME OF THE WORK— 
SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND MISSIONARY, 
of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS during the Nineteenth Century. Contributions by 
THOMAS HODCKIN, D.C.L., and EDWARD CRUBB, M.A, 
ensure its being of permanent Historical interest. Whilst 
QUAKER CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE, 
By C. FELL SMITH, and 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF FRIENDS TO SCIENCE, 
Ry BEVAN LEAN, DSc., 
speak for the comprehensive nature of its contents. 








{AY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, 


GENTURY No. or “THE FRIEND.’ 


TIEADLEY BROS., 14 Bishopsgate Without, London, E.0. 


TRE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
DECEMBER, 1900, 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
A New Fourtu Party. By Young England. 
SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE ARMY. By Captain A. G. oscawen, M.P, 
TuE MILITARY EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D. 
CHURCH PARADE IN THE ARMY. By Major C. B, Mayne, R.E, 
Is EMERSON A POET? By Coulson Kernahan, 
GOVERNMENT Hovusek. By Arthur Galton. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
A COMPARISON OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH SOHOOL-CHILDREN. 
Catherine Dodd. 
HER MaAJEsTy’s JUDGES. By FE. 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS AS MONEY-LENDERS, B . ° 
Agent-General for New Zealand. Sa. Tee Se 
GREATER BRITALN. 


By Miss 


Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first posi on Friday. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LATEST LIST 


NOW READY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 


ABDCR RAHMAN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN, With Portrait, Maps, 
and Lustratious, demy Svo, 2 vols., 32s. 


LORD MONBODDO, and Some of his 


Contemporaries. By Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, Author of “A Life 

of Wordsworth,” “The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” &c, With Portraits, 
demy 8v9, 16s. 

Lord Monboddo was a distinguished Scottish Judge, and a prominent, if not 

the central, member of a brilliant literary circle in Britain during the eighteenth 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 


1899-1900. A Military Retrospect up to the Relief of Ladysmith. By Major 
§, L. NoRRIS, Royal Engineers. With Maps, large crown Svo, 68. 
This is an attempt to review the causes of the war historically ; to consider the 
forces engaged, aud their methods of fighting, with some account of the cam- 
paign as far as it was not directly controlled by Lord Roberts in person. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO. 5 JOHN STREET.” 


THE LIFE OF PARIS, By Ricuarp 


WHITEING. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Conspicuous mastery of the subject....Brilliant is essentially the term by 
which the reader will be disposed to characterise the tresh allusions and the 
happy turns of thought and expression which make this volume delightful 
reading."——Daily News. 


CHRISTMAS in FRENCH CANADA 


By Lovis FRECHETTE. With Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
Large crown 8v0, 6s. 
“ With Christmas so close upon us—with its petty tyranny in the matter of gifts 
—we can suggest no better present for young readers than these stories, The 
illustrations are admirable,”— Weekly Register. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
LOVE LETTERS. 


Bound after the style of the Morris Books, 5s. net. 

Mr. T.P.O’ConnoR, in the Daily Mail, says :—“I turned over the leaves rapidly, 
almost greedily, and had read almost all its story before I could allow myself to 
sleop....This little book, of which all London is now talking—of which London 
may still be talking many a generation hence, It isa loud cry, not merely of one 
tntoxicated and torn heart, but of the claim of inner and true emotion to be still 
the greatest force of life; the one thing worth having—worth living for, longing 
tor, dying for.” 











A NEW STORY FOUNDED ON FAOT. 


A SEA KING’S MIDSHIPMAN. 


An Episode in the Life of the Famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord Dun- 
donald). By 4. LEE KNIGHT. With Illustrations by Monro S. Orr, Crown 
$¥o, 63, 





A NEW WORK BY PAUL DU CHAILLU, 
Author of “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” &c. 


THE LAND OF THE LONG NIGHT, 


Iilustrated by M. J. Burns. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





A POPULAR EDITION, 


First Impression already Exhausted, Second Impression, 
8th Thousand, ready Next Week. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY 


MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, large crown syo, 
2s. 6d. Det. 





The Latest Six-Shilling Novels 


PUBLISHED DURING NOVEMBER, 


A GENTLEMAN. 


By the Hon, Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 


“Well written and amusing.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
“This is one of the most charmingly written stories we have bad the pleasure 
of reading for many years.”—-Cuunty Gentleman. 


A VIZIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 


A PRINCESS OF ARCADY. 


By ARTHUR HENRY. 


ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (“Uncle Remus”). 





A. & G. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, net, 


CLUE. 


A Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scripture. By EDWIN A, 
ABgOTT, Author of “St. Thomas of Canterbury,” &c. 


This work aims at demonstrating that parts of the Synoptic Gospels are based 
upon a common original Hebrew document, not Aramaic, but Hebrew in the strict 
sense—‘ Biblical Hebrew.” The details of the demonstration are supported by 
quotations from the Hebrew and from the Greek translations of it, and are given 
in notes for “the learned.” But the text contains neither Greek nor Hebrew, and 
appeals to the general reader, 








NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 


Texts, Translations, and Commentary. By R.H.CHar.es, D.D., 

Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity Collere, Dublin, Author of 

“The Assumption of Moses,” ‘The Apocalypse of Baruch,” &c. 

“By editing this and other apocrypha Mr. Charles is doing service which 

cannot be too warmly acknowledged, and by his learned and scholarly notes he 
succeeds in throwing a flood of light on the New Testament.”—British Weekly. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS. 


Edited by Rev. A. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., with an Introduction by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, and Contributions by Professor Auguste 
Sabatier, the Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon, the Rey. Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
M.A., the Rev. Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Statham, the Rey. Professor G. 
Henslow, M.A., the Rey. R. F, Horton, M.A. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 
THOUGHTS OF A 
FREETHINKER. 


“Tt is a short, temperate, and dignified argument against the doctrine that the 
Bible is a divine revelation. The judicious and essentially reverent tone of the 
essay cannot but recommend it to many readers who would be repelled by some 
rationalistic writings, and it cannot but serve to stimulate independent reflection 
on its subject.”—Scotsman. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 


ON SANITARY AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 


By GreorGe S. KegitTu, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., Author of 
“ Plea for Simpler Life,” “ Fads of an Old Physician,” &c. 


“Dr. Keith is familiar toa large number of readers, and his new small volume 
should introduce him to many more,”—Observer. 





READY NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, éd, 


THE HUMAN EAR: 


Its Identification and Physiognomy. By Mrriam ANNE ELLIs. 
With Illustrations from Copyright Photographs, chiefly from 
Nature Prints. 





NOW READY.—In 2 vols. square demy 8vo, cloth, £2 2s, net. 


THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 


Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 421-1797. By W. Carew 
HAZLITT. 


“Mr. Hazlitt has devoted vast industry and no inconsiderable learning to it.” 
—Academy. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, deckled edges, 6s, 


UNDER ENGLAND’S FLAG. 


From 1804 to 1809. By Captain CHARLES BootnHpy, Author 

of “A Prisonerof France.” Containing Frontispiece Portrait 

of the Author, and numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. 

his book, which comprises the Diaries and Letters of Captain Boothby, 

R.E., gives us a vivid picture of the stirring times in Europe between the years 

1804-1809. Especially interesting are his notes of personal conversations with 
such men as Sir Johu Moore and Sir Sidney Smith. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s, 


THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT. 


A Play in Four Acts. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of 
“ Aunt Anne,” “ The Last Touches,” “ Mere Stories,” &c. 





_“On the strength of this volume alone, Mr. Harris deserves to be ranked among 
the trite of literary benefactors—the authors, that is, who cheer and refresh thei 
readers, Luspire them with feelings of gratitude, and even affection.’ —Speciator. | 


| 





JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 





“ Reads even better than it acts....The hand of the dramatist ts in it, and her 
peu ia guided by exXq Jisite art wou intimate knowledge of the world.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 


A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA 
IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


As Illustrated in the Career of 
SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B, DCL. 
Many Years Consul and Minister in China and Japan. 
By ALEXANDER MICHIE, 
Author of “The Siberian Overland Route.” 
With Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8yvo, 38s. net. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


With 5 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“In this admirable record of the career of Helen Faucit, to speak of the lady 
by her best-known name, Sir Theodore Martin comes near to a rare achievement 
.-.eA work which no one who has any interest in the Stage should omit to read.” 

—STAN DARD. 


SIR JOHN MOWBRAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
ON MONDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. 


With other Letters and Notes of the late 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN MOWBRAY, Bart., M.P. 


Edited by HIS DAUGHTER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, large crown 8 vo, 7s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


FLOWERS OF THE CAVE. 
Compiled and Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., and 
CECIL HEADLAM, B.A., 

Joint-Authors of “ Prayers from the Poets.” 

Feap. 8vo, 58. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE CALENDAR OF EMPIRE. 


A Tribute to Lives, Deeds, and Words that have gained Glory for 
Great and Greater Britain. 


By IAN MALCOLM, 


Small square 8vo, 5s. net. 


M.P., 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, 


in 21 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 123. 6d. Also to be had 
bound in half brown calf, gilt top; half blue and green polished morocco, gilt 
top; and half brown polished morocco, panelied back. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. New Issue of 


Popular Edition. 

ApaM BEDE, 3s.6d.—MILL ON THE FLOss, 8s. 6d.—ROMOLA, 3s, 6d.—FELIX 
HoLT, 3s. 6d.—SILAS MARNER, 23. 64.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 33.— 
MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 64.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d.—GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 7s, 6d. 

*,* Also to be had, 9 vols, in 8, bound in half calf, gilt top. 


POCKET EDITIONS. 


ADAM BEDE. In $3 vols. pott 8vo, 8s. net; bound in leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. In 3 vols. pott 8vo, 3s, net; bound in leather, 
4s. 6d. net, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
SILAS MARNER. Illustrated by REGINALD BIRCH. 6s. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. 23, 6d. 
ADAM BEDE. Illustrated, 2s. 
WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAYINGS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Selected from the Works of GEORGE ELIOT. New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,022. DECEMBER, 1900. 23, 6d. 

ARMY REORGANISATION—THE HOME ARMY. 

Training aud Redistribution in Relation to Training and to Mobilisation 
for War. 

WITH PLUMER TO THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By One of His Troopers. 

THE WATCHER BY THR THRESHOLD. By John Buchan. 

A RECONNAISSANCE. By Ernest Dawson. 

AT A CHINESE DINNER-PARTY. 

Doom CasTLE: A ROMANCE. 

CHRISTMAS UNDER ARMS, 
Sutherland Highlanders 

THE CASKET LETTERS. By Andrew Lang. 

HELENA FavciT (LADY MARTIN). 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Camp-Followers of Falsehood —Calumnies against 
the British Officer—The Censorship—The Patronage of Generals—Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s Reckless Charges—Political Cannibals—Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon” 
—The Justification of the English—Napoleon’s Table-Talk. 

Tue Passine oF ANaTION. By * Linesman.” 

THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 


By Neil Munro. Chaps. 9-12. 
By Captain Neill Malcclm, D.S.0., Argyll and 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





MESSRS. LONGMAN’ & CO.’S List, 


SECOND EDITION. 


With a Supplement to the Text (124 pp.) and additional Illustrations, gyo 
pp. xvL-713, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. cae 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. 


By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure and 39 Plates in Half-Tone, 


CONTENTS. 

PART IL—SCULPTURE. Chap. 1. The Revival of the Classic Style by Canova 
and his Contemporaries. Chap. 2. Lorenzo Bartolini, the Leader of the Reaction 
against Classicism. Chap. 3. The Transition from Classicism to Naturalism, 
Chup. 4. The Development of Naturalism in the Work of Vincenzo Vela, Chap. 6, 
Recent Sculptors of Southern Italy Chap. 6. Recent Sculptors of Central Italy, 
Chap. 7. Recent Sculptors of Northern Italy. F 


PART IL—PAINTING. Chap. 8. Vincenzo Camuccini, the Leading Painter of 
the Classic Movement. Chap. 9 Other Classic Painters. Chap. 10, Pre. 
Raphaelitism and Romanticism. Chap. 11. Other Phases of the Reaction against 
Ciassicism. Chap. 12. The Leaders of the Modern Neapolitan School. Chap. 13, 
Recent Painters of Southern Italy. Chap. 14. Recent Painters of Central Italy, 
Chap. 15. Recent Painters of Northern Italy. 


PART II. —-ARCHITECTURE. Chap. 16. Architects of the Classic Move 
ment, and their Contemporaries and Successors, Chap.17. Recent Architects, 


SUPPLEMENT—INDEX. 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803, 


The Strange Experiences of an English Lady during the French Revolution 
By WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, With 4 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“The family memoirs Mr. William Childe-Pemberton presents in ‘ The Baroness 
de Bode’ must be accounted among the most remarkable among the many records 
of the kind that illustrate the disruptive effects of the French Reyvoiution 
....Altogether a most fascinating history.—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. : 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to about 1485. By CHARLES 
GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE GREAT FAMINE AND ITS CAUSES, 


By VAUGHAN NASH. With 8 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author, and a Map of India showing the Famine Area. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Mao 


MARYON. With 4 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 
“The form is pleasant, part story, part practical, and we follow the fortunes of 
Mary and her garden with amusement and profit....As an amateur gardener 
myself my heart goes out to Mary, and I trust she has now all the beauty she can 
desire in this domain of hers.”—-GENTLEWOMAN, 


SHAKESPEARE SERMONS. Preached in the 


Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon on the Sundays following the Poet's 
Birthday, 1893-1900. By Dean FARRAR, Dean STUBBS, the Rev. ALFRED 
AINGER, the Rev. G. ARBUTHNOT, &c. Edited by the Rev. GEORGE 
ARBUTHNOT, M.A,, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. By Mrs. L.B. 


WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mrs. Walford’s tertile pen has produced another sprightly story, full of keen 
strokes of observation and lively touches of comedy. The Farrels and their 
family branches and connections, their family traditions of which Mrs. Tom is the 
high priestess, form a theme in which Thackeray would have delighted, and 
which loses nothing in the hands of the author of ‘ One of Ourselves.’”—ScOTSMAN. 


TWO STORIES OF IRISH LIFE. 


By E, @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.” 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. THE SILVER FOX. 
NEW and CHEAPEK IMPRESSION. REISSUE. 
Crown 8y0, 3s. 6d. | Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


UNDER THE LINDEN. 


By GILLAN VASE (Mrs. Mariland Newton). 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. : 
A copy of this book has been graciously accepted by the Empress Frederick. 

ATHENZUM.—“ A curious but clever story.” 

LITERATURE.—" We must give the book a word of warm praise.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—"“A rare insight into human nature....The picture 
has all the fidelity of a Dutch painting.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—* A remarkable novel.” 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—“ Both old and young will be enthralled whilst 
reading this novel,” 

ScOTSMAN,—"t Fresh and thoughtful.” 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 











REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPEK 








N promptly sent by post. 
bac CAaTALOGUB OF NEW REMAINDERS FREE. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
Now complete in 3 vols.; also in sections, at 1s. 6d. each net. 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


| HE 
| By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. (Author of “Correggio”). 
“This is an excellent handbook for the traveller in Italy.” —Spectator. 


| SiMpKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited, Londoad 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO. 


xow READY.-THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A PRISONER OF THE EHALIFA.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S 
RE!GN. 


A STORY OF EGYPTIAN REVOLT. 


LES NEUFELD. 
ro by C. M.SHELDON. Large crown Svo, cloth boards, €8, 
Mr. Charles Neufeld, the author of this volume, will be remembered as the un- 
fortanate prisoner of the late EBhalifa. Mr. Neufeld was liberated by the Sirdar 


aiter the battle of Omdurman. 





THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR. OF “ DINKINBAR,” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE. 


THE STORY OF A BOY FROM THE BUSH. 
Ry H, C, MacILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, C3. 





_—_——_—_- 
THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE.” 


THE BOOK OF KING 
ARTHUR AND HIS 
NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


STORIES FROM SIR THOMAS MALORY’S ‘*MORTE DARTHUR.” 
By MARY MACLEOD. _ Introduction by Protessor J. W. HALES. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8v0, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By CATHERINE S. and FLORENCE FOSTER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 
A thoroughly wholesome novel, the scene of which Is the Yorkshire Moors, 











THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


5 GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered.”---Worning Post. 
“This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep at 
band for reference.”—Spectator. 


CALLED TO FIGHT. 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR BOYS. 
By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 
These readings are the result of long experience and of long talks with boys, 








NOW READY. 


RICHARD ELWYN, late Master of 


Charterhouse: a Brief Memoir. By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


= ‘ 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE 
REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. With 
Short Memoir. By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Crown svo, with 
Portrait, cluth boards, 6s, 


THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION 


FIELD. By the Rev. EDWIN FARMER, Canon of Pretoria Cathedral. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional 


Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. 
u. H. WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Selected and Arranged by 
J, H. BURN, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES: Six Lec- 

















tures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By | 


the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON LNGRAM, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY. By 


the Rey. G. H. SHARPE, M.A. With Preface by the Most Rev. the ARCH- 
BISHOP of YORK. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. (Zhird Edition. 

Each opening of this volume contains a brief portion of Holy Scripture, 
Short Meditation, and Hymn. Specially suited to invalids. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the 


Appendix. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of 
Wakefield. Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; calf 
limp antique, 10s. 6d. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red 
under gold edges, 12s. 6d. (Twenty-fifth Edition. 


BAPTIZED WITH HIS BAPTISM: 


a Manual for the Use of the Sick, and for those who Visit the Sick. By the 
Rev. F. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “ Driven by the Spirit.”. With 
Illustrations from well-known Pictures, royal 16mo, cloth boards, 2s.6d. net. 














London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
FATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 


'T. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS. 








A Splendid Christmas Gift. 
NELSON'S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 
EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


IN ELEGANT BOX CASE. 


Size only 94 by 63 by 48 inches: 


Price £1 11s. Gd. net. 

Published under special arrangement with Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co, 
The Set consists of 14 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt lettering, gilt top, 
Frontispiece, Bookmarker, in Cloth Box. 
®,% Complete Sets may also be had in limp leather, paste grain, superior oulf, 
and tree caly bindings. Jn handsome bozes., 


A MARVEL OF COMPACTNESS AND BEAUTY. 


1. Vanity Fair. 2. Pendennis. 3. The Neweomes, 4, Esmond. 
5. Paris Sketch Book, &ec. 6. The Book of Snobs, &e. 7. Burlesques, 
The Fitzboodle Papers, &e. 8. Men’s Wives, Bedford Row, &e. 9. Tha 
Virginians. 10. The Adventures of Philip. 11. Catherine, Lovel. &c. 
12, Barry Lyndon, The Roundabout Papers, &e. 13. Miscellaneous 
Essays, &e, 14. Contributions to Punch, &e. 

The volumes separately, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 25, 6d, net and 3s. net. 





NOW READY. { NOW PUBLISHING. 
THE NEW THE NEW 
CENTURY CENTURY 
DICKENS. SCOTT. 
1. Waverley. 2.Guy Mannering. 3. The 


1. Pickwick. 2. Nicholas Nickleby. 2 
Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz. 4./|Antiquary. 4. Rob Roy. 5%. Uld Mor- 
Old Curiosity Shop. 5. Martin Chuzzle- tality. 6. Montrose and Black Dwart. 
wit. 6. Barnaby Rudge. 7. Dombey | 7. Heart of Midlothian. 8. Lammer- 
and Son. 8. David Copperfield. moor. 9%. Ivanhoe. 10. The Monastery. 

To be followed by— i ~— rr - eae 13. 

9. American Notes and A Child's History | /2@ Pirate. 14. Nigel. _ 15. Peveril. 

of England, 10. Bleak House. 11. Hard | b gag yor anes i oe 

Times, Pictures from Italy, and Cbrist- "e ay rca gauntlet. 19. The Be- 

mas Books. 19. Little Dorrit trothed, &c, 20. The Talisman. 21. 

: Woodstock. 22. Maid of Perth. 23. 

Anneof Geierstein, 24. Robert of Paris. 
25. Surgeon's Daughter, &c, 





*,* Suitable alike for the 
POCKET, cneeeesiach 
LIBRARY, | Vol. I. WAVERLEY. (Now readu. 
or KNAPSACK. » II, GUY MANNERING. (Shortly. 
Prices—2s. net, 2s, 6d. net, 3s. net. 
*,* Complete Prospectus post-free on appltcation, 


A SELECTION FROM 


T, NELSON & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


* * Complete List post-free on application, 


PAUL OF TARSUS. By Rovertr Brrp, Author of 


“ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth,’ &c, vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


9 . 
YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. A Boy’s Book of the 
Navy. Pv HERBERT HiykENs, Author of “ Red, White, and Green,’ “ Au 
Emperor's Doom,” &c. Crown 8yo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 
with numerous Illustrations, 6s. . 


RED, WHITE, AND GREEN. By Hervert Hayens, 
Author of “A Captain of Irregulars,” “In the Grip of the Spaniard,” &v. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, Illustrated, 5s. 


HEADS OR TAILS? By Harotp Avery, Author of 


““Mobsley’s Mohicans,’ * The Triple Alliance,” ‘*Soldiers of the Queen,” &u. 
Crown $vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, Illustrated, 5s. 


/MY LADY MARCIA. By Etiza F. Poutarp, Author oi 


“A Daughter of bran Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 5s. 


| AFTER WORCESTER. By E. Everett-Green, Author 
of “The Heir of Hascombe Hall,” “ French and English,” &e. Crown vu, 

| bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, Illustrated, 53, 

'ONE OF BULLER’S HORSE: «a Tale of the Zulu 


Campaign. By WILLIAM JOmNsTON, Author of “Tom Graham, V.C.,” &c. 
Post 8yo, cloth extra, Lilustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER OF THE RED CROSS: a Tale of the South 
African War. By Mrs. L,T. MEADE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6a. 

A GORDON HIGHLANDER. By E. Evrrett-Green, 
Author of “Tom Tutton’s Travels,” “ Dominique’s Vengeance,” &c. Post 8vu, 
cloth extra, Lilustrated, 2s. 6d. 

ADVENTURERS ALL: a Tale of the Philippine Islands 
in War Time. By K. M. Eapy, Author of “A Goodly Heritage,” &¢c. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

RHODA: a Tale for Girls By E. L. IAVERFIELD, 
Author of “Qur Vow,” “Blind Loyalty,” &c. Post svo, cloth extra, Illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 











THOMAS NELSON anv SONS, 
35 & 86 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.: PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; 
AND NEW YORK. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S NEW BOOK. 


NAPOLEON: tHE LaST PHASE. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. 


SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Daity News.—“ As an appreciation of Napoleon’s character, as a picture of the 

captive’s life at Langweot, Lord Rosebery’s book is without doubt the best that has 
appeared in English.” 

LITERATURE.—‘ Lord Rosebery has certainly enriched the literature of Napoleon 

It is the best Guan study of Napoleon that has yet been written in the English 

language.” 





London: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 4to, handsomely bound in art linen gilt, price 21s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES IN 
KENT AND SUSSEX. 


Photographed by W. GALSWORTHY DAVIE. 
With Descriptive Notes and Sketches by E. GUY DAWBER, Architect, 

A charming volume containing 100 Full-page Plates, re printed in Collotype, 
illustrating examples specially sought after and photographed exclusively for this work. ‘The 
examples have been chosen from Kent and Sussex, as it is acknowledged that these counties 
contain some of the most typical and beautiful architecture to be found in all England, 


An Lilustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 





B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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A Song of England in the Yeap Ninetee: 
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JOSEPH GILLOTY’s 
STEEL PENS, 


PARIS, 1878, 
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THE JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE A GRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 


— 
x 


B 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II—Positive Science. 
Book IlI].—Analysis of Conscious Action. 





London : 


LONGMANS 


IRISH HISTORY : 


Being a Replacement of the False by the True. 


From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative 


Union of 1800. 


By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 


GREEN, and CO, 





Book 1V.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. By the 
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THOS: DE LA RUE & 0.’S LIST, 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 


'° Zdition, 90th Thousand, cap. 8vo, cloth, 
awrenty <hr - : handsomely printed in Red and 
° Black; Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


or. By “CAVENDISH.” 





_—_—_——— 
THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 

Ys ion (Seventh), carefully Revised, crown 8yo, 

New Baltion (Seven cyoth, 108. 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By J. Benxerr, Retired 
Champion. Edited by CAVENDISH.” With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations. 








New Edition (Seventh), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs ; with a Guide to 
the Game by “Bo 4Z,” aud How to Play Bridge, 
by “BADSWORTH.” 





New Edition (Seventh), cap.8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. POLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientitic 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMEs,” 3d. 








THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Ninth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s.; hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portiand and Turf Clubs. With Treatise on 
the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” f 





Fourth, Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra; greatly 
tnlarged and Revised throughout, 5s, 


, , 

ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams. By “CAVENDISH.” Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black, 








Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 53, ; hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “CAVENDISH.” 





Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, $s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN ; anda Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLAY. 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 


6d. each. American Leads. (8vo). POCKET 





SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads: Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. Piquet. 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. Ecarté. Crib- 


bage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil-Five. Calabra- 
sella, Sixty-six. 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1901, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Alsc “FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 
“PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, and the NEW 
“DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases. 





Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., Ltd., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 








NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the* SPECTATOR” 
twill be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. 


Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- ( 
Sas 


y. terly. 


yeare 
. o £1 86.,0143..072 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
&e, #6 we 


1106.,0153.,078 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to call attention to the following 
Books, or Series of Books, all of which are eminently suit- 
able for Presents, and are adapted to purses of varying 
capacity. 


These Books can be seen at nearly every Bookseller’s, and 
Messrs. METHUEN will be happy to send a Prospectus of any 
of them. 


Lovers of a beautiful Book should buy THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 
JOHN MILLAIS, by his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. Demy 8vo, 32s. net. 
This splendid Work contains over 300 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures, 
and forms a complete Gallery of Millais’s Pictures. 


Lovers of fine Literature should buy THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, a Revised and Cheaper Edition, with New Letters to George 
Meredith, Austin Dobson, and Rudyard Kipling. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


Lovers of a sumptuous Book should buy LORD TENNYSON’S EARLY 
POEMS, Edited by J.C. COLLINS. With Iilustrations in Photogravure 
by W. #. F. Britten. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Lovers of Shakespeare should buy ROMEO AND JULIET. Ludited by Professor 
DOWDEN. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. The Second Volume of a fine Edition of 
Shakespeare. 

Lovers of fine Poetry should buy THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 
with a Commentary by Mrs. H. M. BATSON, and a Biography of Omar 
by Professor FE. D. ROSS. Crown 8vo, 6s. This is an wdispensable 
kadition to lovers of FitzGerald’s Translation. 

Lovers of Gibbon should buy the MEMOIRS of his Life and Writings, Edited, 
with Copious Notes, by G. BIRKBECK HILL, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is the New Volume of “ Methuen’s Standard Library,” for a Prospectus 
of which every lover of good Laterature should apply. The best Edition of 
THE DECLINE AND FALL is in this Series. 

Lovers of Poetry should buy DEIRDRE WED, a striking Volume of Verse by 
Mr. HERBERT TRENCH, late Fellow of All Souls’ College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Lovers of Dickens should buy BLEAK HOUSE, with an Introduction by 
GEORGE GISSING, Notes by F. G. KIT'TON, and Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Crown 8vo, 3s. net each Volume. This is the New 
Number of the “ Rochester Dickens.” 

Lovers of Dante should buy Mr. PAGET TOYNBEE’S LIFE OF DANTE, 
with 12 sliustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. This is the 
First Volume of Messrs. Methuen’s New Series, “ Little Biographies.” 

Lovers of their Children should buy for them Two clever and amusing Books, 
Written and TIilustrated by Mr. GELETT BURGESS, entitled THE 
LIVELY CITY OF LIGG and GOOP BABIES. 4/0, 6s. each. Ask to 


see Copies of these Two Books at your Bookseller’s. 


Lovers of delightful little Books should send for a Prospectus, or ask to see Copies, 
of the following Serves :— 

1. THE LITTLE GUIDES. Jllustrated by E. H. New and others. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. each Volume; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


2. THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. each Volume ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 

3. THE LITTLE LIBRARY. With Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. net each Volume; leather, 2s. 6d. net. These little Books are edited with 
the greatest care by well-known Scholars, and form charming Presents of per- 
manent value. The latest volumes are : 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD ) CRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskELt. Edited by E. V. 


TENNYSON. Edited by J. C. CoLLins, M.A. Lucas. 
MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by | THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 
ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. Cary, Kdited by PAGE? TOYNBEE. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With ' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. CRAIF. 
Notes. 


Edited by ANNIE MATHESON. 2 vols, 
. By Jang Avsten.| A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 
ere SP ieee vee, Arranged and Edited by T. F. HENDERSON. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. With an Intro-} A LITTLE BOOK OF _ ENGLISH PROSE. 
duction and Notes. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. P. A. DARNETT. 





The best HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR ?s that written by Mr. FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, of which the First 
Volume, price 15s., has just been published. 





Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for their BOOK GAZETTE & CATALOGUE 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED 





WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 
A Volume of Travel in the Black Republic of Hayti. By 
HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 

“ Hayti, with its almost unknown inlend forests, its coast con- 
stantly circled by trading ships, is like a stage with the curtain 
down.” —Daily Telegraph. 


WAR AND POLICY. By SPENSER 


WILKINSON. 15s. 

“No military writer has added more to his authority during the 
present war than Mr. Spenser Wilkinson......Mr. Wilkinson’s essays 
are logical and illuminating contributions to the subject which lies 
at his heart...... His purpose in this volume is to draw permanent 
lessons from the events and careers which he describes......Mr. 
Wilkinson is one of the few military writers who can or do read 
German works assiduously.” 

—Manchester Guardian, December 4th, 1900. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE 
SUDAN. By H. D. TraILu. 12s. 

“Is worthy of his reputation, and will be read with interest, not 
only for his sake, but for its clear, balanced narrative of an eventful 
chapter of history in which all Englishmen must take pride.” 

—Literature. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA, By A.G. BRADLEY. lis. 
“Clearly written, not too long, and arranged in due perspective, 
the story has all the stir and tension of romance.”—Morning Post. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By TxsroporE 


ROOSEVELT. 10s, 6d, net, 


TRUTHS NEW AND OLD. By the 


Venerable Archdeacon WILSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GISLI SURSSON: a Drama. By Bearricr 
HeLEN Barmpy. BALLADS AND POEMS OF THE OLD 
NORSE DAYS, WITH SOME TRANSLATIONS. With an 
Introduction by F. YorRK POWELL. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By 


Tuomas Davipson, Author of “Aristotle and the Ancient 
Educational Ideals,’ “ Rousseau and Education according to 
Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“A thoroughly able and scholarly work by a writer of the first 
rank. The range of knowledge and thought shown in his work is 
remarkable, and yet he is able to write lucidly and brightly.” 

—British Weekly. 





New and Popular Novels 
At All the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. By Mariuy 


Bower. 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS, by 


E. BERTHET, is now ready. 6s. 


« PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” By Marcts 


REED. Crown Svo, 6s. 





JANICE MEREDITH. By Pact Leicester Forp. 
6s. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. By Mary 


JOUNSTON. 68, 


THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary Jounston. 6s. 





THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT, By R 
NISBET Bain, Author of “The Pupils of Peter the Great.” With nun 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. nes 

A History of Russian Diplomacy and the Russian Court under the Empres 

Elizabeth Petrovna, 1741-62, Alsoithe Russian point of view of the Seven * 

War. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD BADI 
Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. By THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING, — 
“Elizabethan Demonology,” “ Federation and Empire,” &c. Demy 870, 15s q 

“Mr. Spalding tells the whole story of Badiley’s proceedings in the Mediterranean 
in avery vivid and attractive manner, and the thanks of all students of Dayal 
biography are due to him for the lifelike portrait he has drawn of a gallant bu; 
forgotten seaman.” —TZimes. 


A BOOK OF BACHELORS. By Arruur W. For, M.A, 


With numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. 


Stories of the lives of ten famous bachelors of the sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries, 


EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. Compiled from his 
Journals, Letters, Scientific Notes,and from Official Documents, by Gzorg 
SCHWEITZER. With an Introduction by R. W. FELKIN, M.D.,F.R.S.E. With 
a Portrait and Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Professor A. W. WARD. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“Dr. Ward’s book is indeed one of those rare productions in which an expert 
gives us in a few fascinating pages the ripe results of a lifetime of research.” 
—British Weekly. 


A ROYAL RHETORICIAN (James VI. I.) Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. S. Ratt, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 

“Tt was quite worth while to put together this little book of selected speci. 
mens.”"—Speaker, 


E. L, GODKIN’S WORKS ON DEMOCRACY. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. 


Large crown 8yo, 6s. net. 

“No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. Godkin’s 
*Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy,’ which is interesting, not only by reason 
of the general situation or predicament in which we are all more or less con- 
scious of being steeped, but also as a result of the author's singular mastery of his 
subject.”—Mr. HENRY JAMES, in Literature. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. Large 


crown 8yv0, 7s. 6d. 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS. Large crown 870, 


7s. 6d. 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, and other Studies. By 
J. Horace ROUND, M.A., Author of “Geoffrey de Mandeville,” “ Feudal 
England,” &c. With a Prefatory Letter by Sir WALTER BESANT. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By 
G. LAURENCE GOMME, Statistical Officer to the London County Council. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 

“TIis criticisms on the existing system show a thorough mastery of a compli- 
cated subject.”—Daily Chronicle. 


CHALMERS ON CHARITY: a Selection of Passages and 
Scenes to [Illustrate the Social Teaching and. Practical Work of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Arranged and Edited by N. MASTERMAN, M.A., eighteen 
years Member of the London Charity Organisation Society, and some time 
Guardian in the Parish of Kensington. With a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BELVOIR HUNT FROM THE 


YEAR 1720. By T. F. DALE, M.A. (“Stoneclink”). Fully Illustrated with 
Photogravures, Plates, and Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GAME OF POLO. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS (ALASKA). 


By the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. Narrated by Dr. FILIPP1, Member of the 
Expedition, and ‘translated by LINDA VILLARI. With 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate 
Photogravures, and 120 Illustrations in the Text, and Panoramic Views, 
31s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 100 copies, and printed on 
Hand-made Paper, £3 3s. net. 


“GRAND CLIMBING.—The ascent of Mount St. Elias is certainly the most 
notable mountain expedition yet accomplished in the Western Hemisphere... 
One of the finest examples of modern ‘illustrated books of travel, reproduced re 
gardless of expense, and should find a place on the shelves of every lover of moun- 





tain literature.”—Sir WILLIAM MARTIN Conway, in the Pall Mall Gazette. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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aut & WINDUS'S New Books 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





HE INIMITABLE MRS. 
MASSINGHAM: a Romance of Botany Bay. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 

“4 capital novel. It is very long since we read so 

delightful a story.” —Daily Graphic. 


«aS A WATCH IN THE 
NIGHT”: a Drama of Waking and Dream. By 
Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 

«Powerful, interesting, and well proportioned.” 
. —Daily News. 








_——_ 
THE MAN THAT COR- 
RUPTED HADLEYBURG, &. By Mark 
Twain. SECOND EDITION. 
“shows Mark Twain at his very best.” 
—Black and White. 


THE FOURTH GENERA- 
TION. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “The 
Orange Girl.” SECOND EDITION. 

«Arrests the attention, and holds it from first to 
last." —Daily News. 


ASLUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red 

“‘Pagle,” &c. 

“The reader is at once interested....Their fortunes 
are complicated after a fashion as dexterous as it is 
exciting, and they are recounted with irresistible 
dan.” —Literature. 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. 
NEILSON STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by 
E. W. HAMILTON. 

“4 bright and spirited story....The plot is in- 

genious, and maintains its interest unflagging to the 

end.” Bookman. 

















THE BAG OF DIAMONDS, 


and Three Bits of Paste. 

FENN. 
“ All highly sensational, and all excellently told.” 
—Scotsman. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. SECOND EDITION, 
“4 charming novel.”—Freemasons’ Chronicle. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE 














NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


THE SMALL-PART LADY, 
&c. By GEORGE R. Sims (‘“‘ Dagonet”’). 
“Humorous, pathetic, and tragic by turns.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
TYLER TATLOCK, Private Detective. By 
Dick DONOVAN, 

“Good from end to end—full of fresh, well-written, 
and entertaining matter.”—Scotsman, 











THE ‘PRETTY POLLY’: a 


Voyage of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With 12 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
“Redolent of the sea breeze....A capital novel.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, 
Historical,and Topographical. By C. W. HECKE- 
THORN, Author of “London Souvenirs,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Good reading for all who are interested in London. 
Its gossip takes a wide range, including London's 
famous houses....and many amusing stories of persons 
and things.” — Pilot, 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. 
Jorrocks’s Hunt. By ROBERT SURTEES. With 
79 Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. A NEW 
EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 28. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE 
HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. (A LARGE 
TyPg, FINE PAPER EDITION.) Pott 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net ; polished leather, 3s. net. 














Poetical Works of George Maedonald. 
Collected and Arranged by the Author. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 


Bret Harte’s Choice Works in Prose 
AND VERSE. With Portrait and 40 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Choice Works. With 


Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S XMAS LIST. 





“A Charming Gift-book.”—Daily Nevs. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS 





IN MANY CLIMES. 





Author of * 


eg | LOUISE JORDAN MILN, 
Vhen We Were Strolling Players in the East,” &c. 
With 48 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 16s. 
Her Majesty the Queen has most graciously accepted a copy of this book. 

**The fascinating text is accompanied with fascinating pictures.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*In ‘Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes’ Mrs. L. J. Miln pleasantly and cleverly de- 
scribes matters of world-wide interest.”—Extract from leading article in the Standard, 

**A collection of brilliant éssays on a universally popular subject.”—MMorning Post. 

**Mrs. Miln has written a book which for many reasons should prove as popular with the 
single as with the wedded, for she writes with such sympathy, humour, and with such a sense 
of the goodness and joy of life that the veriest sceptic of wedded_bliss must acknowledge the 
unfailing charm of her discourse.”—Lady’s Pictorial, 





four Famous Men and Women. 


6 
EARL OF HOPETOUN. 
MRS. KENDAL. 


** Interesting throughout.”—Punch, 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


With an Introduction by T, P, O°;CONNOR, M.P. Containing the Autobiographies of the Youthof Thirty- 
Fully Illustrated, with gilt top, deckle-edge paper, square cr. 8vo, 78. 6d. 
OF THE 34 AUTOBIOGRAPHIES ARE OF 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
JUSTIN MeCARTHY, 

**Cannot fail to provide pientiiel eutertatnmnant."—Datly Mail. 


MARIE TEMPEST, 
HIRAM MAXIM. 





Juveniles’ Books. 
ROY. A Story of the Peninsular War. 


By AGNES GIBERNE. A copy of this book has 
been accepted by the Queen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with [llustrations, price 5s. 
“An interesting and well-studied romance of 
military adventure,”—Scotsman. 
“The illustrations are good, the writing is pithy, 
and the tone well calculated to inspire youthful 
readers with lofty ambitions.”~—Morning Advertiser. 


TWO BOYS IN WARTIME. A 


Story of the War on the Veldt. By JoHN 


tions, price 5s. 

“ As full of exciting elements as it is possible to put 
into a story of adventure. The book is certainly one 
that may be heartily recommended to those who 
like their fill of Gghting and exciting episode.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


A CHILD OF THE SUN. ByC. E. 


BANKS. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 16 beautiful 
Three-Colour Illustrations, price 6s. 

“A really delightful story-book, full of romantic 
charm, which is greatly enhanced by the beautiful 
illustrations.”— Afanchester Guardian. 

“Delightfully told, and the fine coloured illustra- 
tions give beauty to the book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


FINNEMORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustra- | 





Children’s Books 
THE OTHER ONE. By Gertrupr 


M. HaywaRD. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. Illus- 
trated by CECIL ALDIN, 


“Would make a delightful present.”— World. 

“In its blue dress, its clear type, and fine illustra- 
tions, the book isa delight to the eye as the quaint 
setting of the story will delight every young reader.” 

—Bradford Observer. 


FIDDLESTICKS. By Hipa Cownam. 
Boards. cloth back, price 3s. 6d. Profusely Illus- 
trated in Colour. 


“The fun of the pictures, which are decidedly 
unique of their type, will produce unlimited laughter 
in the nursery or by the fireside.” 

—Sheffeld Independent. 


JUMBLES. By Lewis Baumer. 


With 48 pp. Illustrated by the Author, printed in 
Colours, paper boards, cloth back, price, 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Baumer is a clever and vigorous daughtsman, 
with a true gift of irresponsible fun—of nonsense, in 
fact—which he is able to express with both pen and 
pencil.” —Academy, 





CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE. 
THE WHITE BATTALIONS. 
JOAN BROTHERHOOD. 

A SUBURBAN VENDETTA. 


THE PLUNDER SHIP. 
THE SPELL OF SNOW. 


GOD’S LAD. 
NELL GWYN. 
WOMAN OF DEATH. 5s. 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. 3s. éd. 


BRAND OF THE BROAD ARROW. 


SHADOWS FROM THE THAMES. 


Fourth Edition. 
Second Large Edition. 


TWELVE NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 6s. NOVELS. 


Second Edition. 


FRANKFORT MOORE. 
FRED M. WHITE. 
BERNARD CAPES. 

JOHN K. LEYS. 
Major GRIFFITHS. 
HEADON HILL. 

C. GUISE MITFORD. 
EDWARD NOBLE. 
PAUL CUSHING. 
FRANKFORT MOORE. 
GUY BOOTHBY. 
MAX PEMBERTON. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LrmiTeED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Century Ruskin. 

“ Will be read with delight by all the cult of Mrs. 
Gaskell.” —Scotsman. 

“This is a charming collection of essays and 
sketches, which says much for the writer's culture 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 


SOUVENIRS OF CRANFORD 


AND OTHER SKETCHES 
By BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). 
ConTENTS :—Cranford Souvenirs—Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot?—The Naval 
Chaplain—Sunset—An Alpine Quarterdeck—Charles Victor de Bonstetten—A Glimpse 
' of Medieval Life—The Childhood of Georges Sand—A Fable on Home Rule—A Fable: 
the Chimney-pot—A Fable on Censoriousness—The Trees of the Forest—An Eighteenth- 


and taste, and especially for her intimate acquaint- 


ance with some neglected by-paths of literature, 
both British and French....Altogether, this book 


is very delightful reading.”"—Glasgow Herald, 





RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon 
matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epitor, bub to the 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. | PuBuisuk, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE vo 422 rirenoning 


SUBSCRIBERS TO ""THE BRITISH WEEKLy” 


EDITION OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Orders must be hooked at once. This unique Offer 
definitely CLOSES ON JANUARY 31st, 1901. 








A FEW MORE WEEKS, AND THEN— 


it will be too late to send in your subscription to “THe British WEEKLY” Epition of 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. The offer will be definitely closed on January 31st, 1901. Of 
course, there will be many complaints from disappointed men and women who have failed to 
make up their minds in time to avail themselves of this grand opportunity. 


There will be, however, no possible excuse for any readers of “ THE Spectator” who 
find themselves in this position. For months past we have made known to them tie special 
features of this remarkable offer, and 


THE ONE THING NECESSARY IS— 


that they should decide once for all whether they can afford to let slip such an opportunity, 
It is an unique opportunity. You have only to read the testimony given below to realise how 
unique It Is. 

If BOHN’S LIBRARIES have won such cordial approval, have more than satisfied the 
expectations of such authorities, can you doubt that you too will find them an abiding, inex. 
haustible treasure ? Let us send you a complete Catalogue and full particulars of the easy terms 
upon which you may obtain the volumes. We feel sure that you have only to give the most 
casual glance through the list to discover at least fifty volumes which you have long wished to 
add to your shelves. But do not delay. The time is short. Cut out (or copy on a post-card) 
the form at the bottom of this page and send it, under a halfpenny stamp, to § Derr, 
BOHN’S DEPARTMENT, 27 Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 


- 








rer nd = mar 


The Salient Features in 


“The British Weekly ” Offer | WHAT THE GREAT CRITICS SAY OF THE OFFER, 


OF aA, 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. | THOMAS | THE USEFULLEST THING I KNOW. 
1—It is an offer which brings BOHN’S || s I may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series {s the 
LIBRARIES within the reach of |! CARLYLE usefullest thing I know. 


every one. | HAVE DONE FOR LITERATURE WHAT RAIL- 


2.—It is an offer of Standard Works, well 





a = 




















printed on good paper, strongly R. W. ROADS HAVE DONE FOR INTERNAL 
bound, and edited by the Greatest EMERSON INTERCOURSE. 
Authorities—of books which must The translations of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what railroads have 
be bought and treasured, books done for internal intercourse. 
which deserve to be lifelong friends, : E 
not the chance acquaintances of an EVERY LIVING READER HAS REASON TO BE 
idle moment. Prof. HENRY GRATEFUL 
3.—It is an offer of books of which you really MORLEY. ? 


An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this 
country who draws strength trom the past has reason to be gruteful. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OFFER EVER MADE. 


stand in need. In subscribing to | 
“THe British WEEKLY” EDITION | 
oF BOHN’S LIBRARIES, you need |; 
not buy a single volume which you | Dp, ROBERT- 





already have on your shelves or for Many excellent series of books have been offered to the public reasonably 

‘hi wine Aaa J 2 i: gg SON priced, but there has been no offer, to my mind, so attractive as that of the Bohn 
which you have no particular use. and Webster Library. Asa proof that I am sincere in this testimony, I may say 
There are nearly eight hundred | NICOLL, that I have become a subscriber, and am confident of receiving full value for the 


volumes comprised in the offer. The || money. 





selection of fifty or one hundred , 
volumes from the complete Cata- 


INVALUABLE TO ALL MEN OF LETTERS. 





i he Subscriber a ee ; 
logue rests with the Subscriber. SIDNEY | _ I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the Bohn and Webster 
4,—The whole set is delivered on receipt of || LEE, Library is invaluable to all men of letters. The more widely this sort of litera- 
the first instalment, so that every | | ture is circulated and read the better for the intellectual welfare of the public. 
subscriber can obtain a collection of || ig 
books which would do credit to the | THOMAS | JUST WHAT IS WANTED. 


initial expenditure of One Guinea. 


This special offer is just what is wanted to enable one to fill up the gaps and bring 
one’s reference library, once for all, up to a reasonable standard of efficiency. 








finest library in the Kingdom foran | SECCOMBE. 
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PLEASE SEND ME 











Full Catalogue of Bohn’s Libraries and particulars of 


“ The British Weekly ”’ special offer. 


Signed 
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THE BOOK OF THE 
“ FOUDROYANT” 


(NELSON’S FLAGSHIP). 


WRITE TO 
GOODALL, LAMB, & HEIGHWAY, Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, 
For the above, containing beautiful Repro- 
ductions of rare Portraits reproduced from 
Old Frints in the British Museum of Nelson 
and bis Captains, not elsewhere procurable, 
which will be sent post-free on approval. 








THE NATURAL WAY OF 


LEARNING A LANGUAGE. By C. L. PELMAN, 
“Full of valuable suggestions.”—British Weekly. 
Sent post-free for s'x stainps by the Author, 
70¢ Berners Street, Lundon, W. 





————— 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and 
FIDELITY BOUNDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CQ, 
Established 1849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VLAN, Secretary. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


VITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





[TREE EGR BAN §: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON PLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawao 
below £10. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-iree. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLE'!’, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Mavazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lus. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIK, aud CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Books 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





t WELLINGTON ST.. STRAND. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


New Volume by Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


ON DECEMBER 1814.—Crown 8vo, 63. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. 


Some Soldier Autobiographies. 
[Kincaid’s“ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade,” “ Rifleman Harris,” Anton's“ Military Life,” Mercer's * Waterloo.”] 
Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF “HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” &c. 

*,* This work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. There ts enough reality 
cy it to give it historical value, with sufficient personal incident to make it as read-~ 
able as a novel. 








’ = = 
A Volunteer’s Experiences in the Boer War. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
NOTICE.—_THE FIRST IMPRESSION HAVING BEEN SOLD OUT BEFORE PUBLICATION, A 
SECOND IMPRESSION Is IN THE PRESS AND WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.i.V. 


A Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.I.V. 
Battery (Hon. Artillery Company) in South Africa. 
By “Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of Commons 


ALIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Being the Recollections of the First Premicr of Natal. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 
AUTHOR OF “GEORGE LINTON,” “THE COLONIES AND THE CENTURY,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PUNCH.—‘* An opportune and valuable contribution to knowledge.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER. — ‘‘A weighty and interesting contribution to the thorough 
understanding of the most difficult of our Colonial questions.” 


NOTICE.—THE SIXTH IMPRESSION OF 


THE GREAT BOER WAR, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Is Now READY 
4 SEVENTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) IS IN THE PRESS. 
With Maps, large crown svo, 7s. 6d. 
KETCH.—‘* A volume whose importance will grow with years, and which it is not too much 
to say will probably be for long the standard work of our last war.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ON DECEMBER 18T#.—NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION (THE 23RD EDITION). 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Dovtz. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANGLO-IRISH VERSE.—NOW READY, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON. 


DOMESTICITIES. A Little Book of Household Im- 


pressions. By E. V. Lucas. Small fcap. 8vo, ds. [On December 10th. 


LORD LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON, 


FOURTH BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union): a Memoir. By his Sister. 
With an Introduction by the BisHop OF LONDON. With Portrait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, and a 
Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6:1. (Or December 14th. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. Re- 


printed from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, és, 
{Ready. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 


from the “Cornhill Magazine.” Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” Fourth Edition, with a Portrait 


of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, aud Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, 
crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


¥,* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, tn 1 vol. medium 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with 
Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s.; and the STUDENT'S EDITION, with Photogravure Plates 
and 4 Full-page Iliustrations, crown &v0, 2s. 6d. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. Futter 


MAITLAND, Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c., and Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart. Fourth Impression, crown 8vo, ts. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE: 


being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for Longsiore Readers. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “ The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &c. Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By Mrs. Humpary Warp, Author of 


With Illustrations 














ELEANOR. 


“ Robert Elsmere,” “ Marcella,” “Sir George Tressady,” &c. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sietch.—“One of the most carefully written and masterly romances that has yet appeared from her 
fascinating pen, and since * Robert Elsmere’ Mrs. Ward has written nothing so full of human sympathy, and 
the tender love scenes will touch a chord in most hearts.” 

Methodist Recorder.—“ By far the finest work of diction that has appeared during the present season. It is 
deserving of the most careiul study.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. By 


KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” “She Walks in Beauty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.—* Miss Tynan bas added tn * A Daughter >f the Fields,’ another portrait to her aor oak of Iris 


graces, Meg O’Donoghue....We confess to have followed her matrimonial manceuvres with much pleasure.’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 








FOR THE LIBRARY 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illuetrated by G. Scharf. Fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

————BIJOU EDITION. 18mo, 2s. 6d. gilt top. 

- -POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 4to, 6d. sewed ; 1s. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
ANNOTATED EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 











By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 3 vole. crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown &vo, 6s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 870, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown &vo, 8s. 64. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Mlustrations, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


CASSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-18 7s, 


1825, 2 vols. crown S8r0, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown &vo, 7s 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Or separately. 
PaRrT I., 68. 6d | PaRT IL, 4s. 6d 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY OF) THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. | SYSTEMS. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s, 
THE EMOTIONS ANDTHE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC. ee A PSDUCTION. pine yg 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LEcry, 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. §& vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II, 1700-1760, 368.; Vols, I 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 368.; Vols, VIL. 7 
VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. amt 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8yo, 6s. each. TRELAND 
5 vols. crown 8y0, 6s. each. ’ 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND Jy. 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 vols 
crown &yo, 12s. i 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character, 


8ro, 10s. 6d. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces. 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 16 vols crown 
8yvo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL War, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, Svo, 2% 
Vol. IT, 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. III. in the Press. . 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 





By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George IIT., 1760-1879. 3 vols. Svo, 185. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo, 


PERIOD 1.—MEDLEVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449 to 1485. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485 to 1688. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PERIOD III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689 to 1837. Crown 8vo, is. 64. 
PERIOD IV.—ITHE GROWTH OF DEMOCRAUY. 1537 to 1880. Crown 8yo, 6 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown Svo, &s. cach. 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 870, 244 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and 
Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and with a ful! Index, by the 
Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown &vo, 10s. 6d. 








JUSTINIAN. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, With 


English Introduction, Translution, and Notes by the late THOMAS COLLETT 





POPULAR EDITION. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected 
(1898). Svo, 18s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


$OO6666665666666 


PRESENTS. 





MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS, 


Edited by ALFRED W.,POLLARD, Hon. Sec, of the Bibliographical Society. 
ei Demy 8yo, in handsome cloth binding, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 


BACON’S ESSAYS:|FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 


urs of Good and Evil and) 2 vols. 
cevaneement of Learning. 1 vol. 


| 
’ 'WHITE’S NATURAL HIS- 
SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 1vol. | TORY OF SELBORNE. 1 vol 
"S MORTE)! : . 
M ALORY 2 vols. | 
STERNE’S TRISTRAM 


SHANDY and SENTIMENTAL 


JOURNEY. 2 vols. r | LOCKHART’S LIFE OF 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN 
MANDEVILLE, with Illustrative 
Narratives from Hakluyt. 1 vol. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE 0 SCOTT. 5 vols. 


JOHNSON, 3 vols. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH RE- DON QUIXOTE. Translated 


VOLUTION. 2 vols. by SHELTON. 3 vols. 





EDITIONS OF TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE POETICAL AND,THE COMPLETE POETI- 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete! CAL WORKS,“GLOBE” EDITION, 
in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Cioth, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt back, 

, | gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION The DRAMATIC WORKS, 
Oe eee core ites | + “MINIATURE” EDITION. 5 vols. 
WORKS. In 12 vols. y 0, : TUR 
woth, Is. net; or in cloth box, 14s,| __ 1" Box, 12s, 6d. 


Me | POEMS: In Memoriam, Maud, 
THE COMPLETE POETI-| Princess, Enoch Arden, &c. With 


Portrait and 16 Illustrations, 8vo, 
CAL WORKS. In 23 vols, 1s. net, ; 


gilt edges, 2s. 
Golden 


cloth: 1s. 6d. net, leather; or in IN MEMORIAM. 


Renineee come, SER, Sk BOs Of Treasury Series, 2s. 6d. net 


in leather, 36s. net. | fe : 
THE COMPLETE POETI-| SHE PRINCESS. Golden 


"AL WORKS, “POCKET”? | . 
EDITION. Pott’ 8vo, bound in | LYRICAL POEMS. Golden 


cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Treasury Series. 2s. 6d. net. 





COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


LATEST VOLUME. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. BROWN 
Author of * Fo’c’s'le Yarns,” * The Manx Witch,” &c. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD. In 10vols, 
Globe 8vo, 5s.each. Also the PLAYS, in 37 vols. Globe 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. each. 


The EVERSLEY SERIES also contains works by DEAN CHURCH, EMERSON, 
J. R. GREEN, Hoop, HUXLEY, CHARLES KINGSLEY, LAMB, JOHN MORLEY, 
WORDSWORTH, and many others. 


_*,* A full list of the Series may be had on application. 





$066666666666665464 


Second Impression now ready. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


. With Portraits and Illustrations, In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





Second Impression now ready. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION, Extra Crown 8vo, 14s. net. 





F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text 
by HENRY BROKMAN. In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S, Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—* A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land 
and interesting people.” 


STAGE -COACH AND TAVERN 
DAYS IN AMERICA, 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE. Illustrated by the AUrHoR 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 








By LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN_ INDIA, 
FROM SUBALTERN TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans, Thirtieth Edition, Extra 
Crown Svo, 10s. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Portraits on Steel, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





PROFESSOR LANCIANI’S NEW WORK. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF 
ANCIENT ROME. 


A Sketch of the History of the Monuments. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANTI, D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous I1lus- 
trations, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 





[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 











NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 


ALICE B. WooDWaRD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
PILOT.—“ One of the most pleasant story books in Mrs. Molesworth’s long list.” 


By the Author of ‘*‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


Illustrated by’ THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. 


With Coloured Illustrations by KATE GREENAWAY. Small 4to, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—* Happy the nursery into which ‘The April Baby’s Book of 


Tunes’ finds its way.’ 


THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Written and 


DRAGONS. With Coloured Illustrations by S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. | 
Oblong 4to, picture boards, és. 
&TANDARD.—“ Certainly one of the most humorous books of the season." 


Pictured by MABEL DEARMER. Globe 4to, picture boards, 6s. 
WORLD.—“ Mrs. Dearmer’s fs an excellent scheme, and she has worked {t out 


| with much skill and no littlehumour. Her illustrations are as clever as her letter- 
} press, and her book should be a much-prized addition to a nureery library.” 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THE FINEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The offer of this great Christmas gift MUST be 
withdrawn within a few days at most. 


Our Subscribers Become our Advertisers, 


Tf our advertisements possess any virtue of variety and originality, it is the result 
of the variety and originality of the work we are advertising. One hundred pages of a 
daily paper could not exhaust its treasures ; and every day brings us new evidence of the 
enthusiasm with which it is welcomed by the thousands of subscribers who are hasten- 
ing to purchase it. We do not advertise the book: the book advertises itself; and if 
that is not sufticient, our subscribers turn to and write advertisements for us. They 
realise the value of having such a store of information at their elbows. They know 
that the best knowledge they can get is what they can teach themselves. 


THE TRUE EDUCATION. 


It was Carlyle who said: ‘‘ The true University is a collection of books.” The say- 
ing is capable of striking illustration. Two periods in the intellectual development of 
Europe have stood out, as of commanding importance, the Renaissance of learning 
and of poetry under Elizabeth, and the development of modern science under Victoria, 
In each age England has produced the supreme genius. Under Elizabeth, Shakespeare 
was the crowning glory of the Renaissance. Under Victoria, Darwin stands at the head 
of the scientists of the world, and Spencer at the head of the philosophers. In both 
the Elizabethan and the Victorian period the Universities have been frequented by 
learned men; in neither have they produced the master spirit of the age. ‘‘ After al],” 
says James Russell Lowell, ‘‘the better part of every man’s training is that which he 
gives himself.’ The sentence is worth placing on your library fireplace, and no better 
motto could be selected for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which is a library in itself. 


A UNIVERSITY IN LITTLE. 


Each man has it in his power to do for himself more than the greatest institution 
of the world can do for him. The question is, how? Under Elizabeth young men 
studied at Cambridge or Oxford, and then travelled in France and Italy; and the man 
who had not done this was likely to be sneered at. Much the same is true to-day. 
No less than three of Shakespeare’s fellow-dramatists publicly sneered at his lack of a 
University education ; and how many men fecl to-day with a quiet scorn the patronage 
of the superficially educated? Shakespeare’s only answer to his detractors is a bit 
of good-humoured impersonal satire: ‘‘ They sell their lands,” says Jaques, in “ As 
You Like It,” ‘‘in order to see the lands of others, and come home beggars”’; but he 
outstripped them all in knowledge. In his travels between Stratford and London— 
there is no evidence that he ever went much further than this—the poet learned more 
true knowledge of the world than the best trained men of his time; and in the books 
that came to his hand he learned more than his overbearing rivals were taught at the 
Universities. Instead of wasting his substance, he became the most prosperous 
dramatist of his time, and died a respectable and respected English gentleman. 


THE WORLD AT YOUR OWN FIRESIDE. 


In one respect you are more powerful than Mohamet, for you can, if you will, make 
the mountain of knowledge come to you. In the fields of wisdom and learning 
allthings come to the man that waits. Have you ever really grasped the idea? The 
man of thought and reading can bring the world to his fireside. In your fireside travels 
you can visit all foreign lands, learn their various histories, the manners and customs 
of their peoples, meet the greatest of their great men, and share the thoughts of their 
poets and philosophers. You can range the fields of mathematics and science, and fill 
your mind with the inexhaustible treasures of the world’s noble ideas and aspirations. 
We say that you can do all this, for the most complete treasury of human learning has 
been placed within the reach of everyone. 


FULL DETAILS OF THE PRICE AND 
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BELOW. 


NEAR BOUVERIE ST., FLEET ST. 
“Daiy MAIL” OFFICE 
(“ Encyclopedia” Dept.), 4, 
Harmsworth Buildings, Tallis 
Street, E.G 


NEAR THE BANK. 
Messrs, Cramer & Co,, Ltd, 
Pianoforte Dealers, 46, Moor- 
gate Street, E.C, 


NEAR MARK LANE, 
Messrs, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
101, Leadenhall Street. 





ALL OTHER NECESSARY INFORMATION 
10 ENABLE READERS.»TO SEND IN 
THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE ARE GIVEN 


THE FULL MOROCCO BINDING 





ere wmw IS EXHAUSTED. meee ee 


TO LEARN MORE 


Call at once at one of the following Offices, which we have opened for this special purfose, where we will gladly g 


the fullest information on all points 


LONDON. 


NEAR CANNON ST. STATION, 
Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd,, 121, Canuon Street, B,C, 


WEST END. 
Messrs, Cramer & Co, Vtd, 
Pianoforte D- eis, 207 209, 
Regeat Street, W, 


NEAR CHARING CROSS. 
Messrs, William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., 23, Northumberland 
Avenue, 











PROVINCES. 
z 
MANCHEST ayER. th Brothers, 126- EDINBURCH, 
or De: é >y t - The Giasgow Herald Branch 
128, Dea isa e Office, St. Giles St. ; also at 
BIRMINGHAM Messrs. Methven,Simpson & Co., 
— dk one 'y & Sabins, 123, 83, Princes Sireet. 
yimore Row, 
CARDIFF. CREENOCK. 
Messrs, William Dawson & Sons, The Glasgow Herald Branch 
Ltd., Haves Buildings, Work- Office, Cathcart Street, 
ing Street, tr 
= IBEADEEN. 
EXETER, = ie Buildi Uni 
Me-srs,W liam Dawson & Song, ~ "a ngs, Union 
Ttd. 22, Gandy Street. sei 
LEICES: ER ’ DUNDEE. 
Messi iam Da wson & Song, Messis Methven,Simpson & Co., 
cisco 73, Halfoid Street. 122, Nethergate, 
SGOW. 
he A wsgow Hrrald Office, PAISLEY, 
pg Bw ian Street, Open every Office of The Glasgow Herald, 
day till 8 o'clock. 3, County Place. 








lif so many Christmas Orders are received that they cannot be fulfillod, wa will return money by telegraph. 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CRDER FORM: 


NOT AVAILABLE AFTER DECEMBER 165. 
A Telegram, reserving a Set, may be in time, when a Letter would be too late. 





Monthiy Payments. 


» Far 


sues 








Strike out 


a All Cheques should be payable to H. E. HOOPER 


THE Manacrr, Toe “Datiy Mary,” Tanus Sreeet, Lonnon, F.C. 
Ienclose FIVE SHILGENGS,. Please send me the Excycupaipia BRITANNICA ¢ th Builion) 
bound in G/oth, for which L agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 
in Half Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 30 ada itional payments of 15 Shili ngs. 


5 Ori. 


(Dated. 140 O08 Cee te ne Oe FEE ES ADA REE HOP EOE DOE BOE ORE tee coy 


30 additional payments of 12 Shilliegs. 





onal payaons of 87 Sisildineg is. bargain. 


Lt but ee : To ea : ene ar 
pyro in THREE-QUARTER LEVANT—tho “ Baily Mail's” Soocial Binding—fsr which | agrea | the best * “Bey 
paragruphs. % to inzke to you, op anyone you may apnofnt, 30 2ciiti 











in Full Morocea. 


otherwise. I further aaree that if, 
the de ¢:3 it of Five Shillings tos 


paragr ph if Boo ease 





nipiny or shipping 


AF g o Senco few SianSe 
[A444 this Bisastisay is mies 
_The first of these montily payments to he made upon delivery of the comy 
each month following. Until — Paw ments are complete I engage thit the 
ing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you s 


l ervecel this agreement, 


agent in London to whom delivery is to be mude. 


nostul district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 


volumes, and the sue 


m not being Ny 4 


hall be the jude, the volumes cannot be delivered, ithe return f 


Strike out adjvining \ hee a'so send a Revolving Bookcase, for which T agree to make (after the payments for 
the book have been comp eted) further mo nthly payimeuts of the same amount until I 


ae oe shall have paid 60 SHILLINGS for the Bookcase. 
N.B.—In the case of the Three-quarter Levant—the ‘Daily Mail's’? Special Rieding—the purchese of 
the Govacase will be completed by 3 moatily paymeats of 175. aad oae final paymeat of 9s, 

[Signed]... ..000. Sau eeseaeedveesddertedaccuctacteesesgteecoseatnseudeucateccvess squaudesaaes TTT cinveueveces 
[Address] ......005 Sv vcccescccsccccsseceencesrectescess daerdesudvencveucive Snxundwadsels eccuseveusasevasccaqeheunenenqons cocee 

SP & 
{Rank or Occupation), ,.ccecccersscverecsceccccveres easeviaens sieve ew ecavesasadeteccuaceudausveuenacstausesdacaocaaatads - 
Please address the DACKAge 0... .ccseovevevocuvecvccovuscssccecsscccssessencceesssssssesssssesnecsseeassseeseeesseneee weaaeea 

If f}, > lve ts to he delivered beyond London nestal district, the purchaser shontld add here the name) 


Beyoni the Lonion 


Y 


“ding nayments on the eorresnonding day of 
property, shail not be disyo ed of by sale or 





binding—at a very moc<crate price, 








Cash Prices. 





CLOTH BINDING, 
£17 | 


As a special feature of its novel offer, the “ Daily Mail” has introduced this beautiful oe 


es All Cheques should be payable to H. E, HOOPER, 





f 
HALF MOROCCO BINDING; | THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING | vit morocco sinoine, 


(which we recommend), £28 


Har 


Se A: 


(ALL SOLD.) 


The Special Revolving Bookcase, £3. 








|e 


NorE.—If the nurchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price showa 


above, he will effect a saving and no Order Form need be used. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Mrs. Joscetie 


Bacor. With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and others, demy 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opysszvs. Demy 8vo, 


with Maps, 16s. 

“ The present volume, understood to be the work of a distinguished diplomatist, should be read by all who 
are unacquainted with the thorny problems of South-Eastern Europe.”—Datly Chronicle. 
“Whoever Odysseus may be, his knowledge of a most baffling and difficult subject is both wide and deep. 
This book is an illuminating contribution to the understanding of the history of Turkey in Europe and the 
character of the Turk....From cover to cover it is full of sound judgment, humour, and political wisdom, 
and no student of the Eastern Question can afford to leave it unread.”—Datly Telegraph. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY 


MACAULAY. By the Viscountess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ By judicious selections from Zachary Macaulay’s correspondence, with no more commentary or supplement 

than serves to elucidate the story, Lady Knutsford has done justice to his memory and made a welcome addition 
to the records of the famous group of philanthropists." —Athenzum, 

“Full justice ig now dene by his granddaughter, Lady Knutsford, to his great philanthropic activity, and 

it is to be hoped that her volume, which has been neatly put together, will have a considerable vogue.” Glove. 


MILTON. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor of English 
Li 


terature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” “ The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ His Milton is admirably written....We congratulate Professor Raleigh upon what we do not hesitate to 
call a beautiful as well as a stimulating book, one which suggests high hopes for the future of English 
criticism.”—Athenwum. = 

“ There was room for a book like this on Milton, and the place is now well filled. Readers who want to 
kuow everything that can be known about the poet of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and who are willing to spend in the 
quest a period which would be considered long if imposed as a term of penal servitude, know where to go.” 

—Scotsman. 


THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN THE 


PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait, crown Svo, 6s. 
“A narrative full of interest, and one which wil] arouse sympathy, not unmixed with admiration, 
for a patriotic and brave Cape Colonist who has suffered much for his loyalty to the Mother Country.” 
—Manchester Couricr. 
“ We do not know whether to recommend the book more for its entertaining or for its instructive qualities.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The book is one that is quickly read, and that is well worth reading by any man who wishes to get at 
“he truth behind the Transvaal war. Little Englanders will do well to avoid it.”—Daily Graphic. i 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By ROBERT HeTCHIsoN, M.D. Edin, M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London 
Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

“ 4 well-written and complete treatise on the most important of all daily questions, what to eat and drink, 
and can be heartily recommended to all those for whom it has been written,—medical men and the general 
public alike.”—Literature. 

“ Though primarily designed to meet the needs of students and practitioners of medicine, the subject is of so 
much importance that the book is certain to interest a wider circle of readers, since, though Dr. Hutchison 
deals with his subject in an exhaustive fashion, he has avoided technicalities.”—Scotsman. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON 


POLICE-COURTS. By THoMAS HOLMES. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 64. 
“ This is a book of most interesting experiences, as well as of suggestions for the alleviation, if not 
amendment, of crying evils, It is a volume that will commend itself to all thinking persons, and one that 





no student of sociology can afford to neglect.”—-Lloyd’s Weekly. ‘ 
“Mr. Holmes has produced a most interesting and remarkable book. The tragedies of real life here 
unveiled are appalling. They are more terrible than anything that fiction van produce."—Glasgow Heral:. 


MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. 


rASLEY, BART. By LOvIsa M. SABINE PASLEY. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 14s. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart.,F.R.S. Large crown &vo, with Illustrations in Photos 
gravure, 7s. 6d. 1 
“The book is one that will be read and returned to whosoever can enter into the feelings of a sportsman 
and a country gentleman, or know the peaceful pleasures of the riverside, the woods, and the field.” rite 

° —Scotsman 
“ Everybody who knows the First Seriés will hail with the certainty of enjoyment the Second Series of Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's ‘Memories of the Months.’ The present volume is to the full as delightful as its prede 


cessors.”—St. James's Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION. 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. 


FISHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

“In Mr. Fisher's very interesting work there is nothing that could offend the most vehemeut of Russian 
patriots.”—Review of the Week $5 

“In this book for the first time a mass of matter, previously only accessible to specialists. has been collected 
and condensed : und we have a really adequate statement of ths Finnish case, enterced by quotations from 
State documents.”—Pall Mall Gazette ie 

“A powerful and illuminating book.’’"—-Speakei’. 

“Highly valuable as a record of the views of one who writes from personal knowledge, and it is the plainest 
statement of the merits of the Finnish claims that has yet appeared.”—Atheneum. adie } : 


By J OSEPH R. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROSE ISLAND. —__/ LORD LINLITHGOW. 


By W. CLank RUSSELL, Author of “ The J | Second Edition. By MORLEY ROBEPTs, Author 
of the Grosvenor,” &°. | of “The Colossus,” &c. 


THE DUKE. VERITY. 


sy J.STORER CLOvSTON, Author o e Lunatic eee nes 
nd poe rof ~The Lun By SIDNEY PICKERING, Authcrot- Wanderers.’ £¢ 


reck 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE 
LIBRARY. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAy 


HOLE. By the Very Rey.S. Rerworne 

Dean of Rochester. With ieneae Hour 
Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. } 
Edition, crown &vo, 6s. . 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSgs. 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDs H ' 
Rochester. Sixteenth Edition. fitted ah 
H. G. Moon and G. S. Elgood, R.I. Ntatio’ 
Edition, with Coloured Plates, 63,; Po, a 
Ldition, $s. 6u. a 


A BOOK ABOUT THE 


GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. s 
HOLE. Popular Edition, crown 8yo, 3s, rf = 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


GARDEN By the Rev. H. N. Exzac 

Vicar of Bitton. and Honorary ( anon Of ener 
Author of ‘*Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of 
Shakespeare.” With New Illustrations by Major 
IE. B. Ricketts. Second Edition, crown gro 
cloth, 6s. . 


THE PLANT-LORE AND 


GARDEN-CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE. Br 
HENRY N. ELLACOMBE, M.A., Vicar of Bitton 
Illustrated by Major E. B. Ricketts. Largs crown 
&vo, 10s. 6d. <a 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE 


SUDAN. By Sir RUDOLFISLATIN Paswa, K.O.M.G 
Translated and Edited by Col. Sir F. R. Wry. 
GATE, K.C.M.G. Fully Illustrated, Popular 
Edition, 6s. Also a few copies of the Original 
Edition, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By 


Sir ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G., Governor of tha 
Cape Colony. With an Additional Chapter by 
CLINTON DAWEINS. Seventh Edition, Revised, 
with Maps, 6s. 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateica, 


Professor of Unglish Literature at University 
College, Liverpool. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, is. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH 


LIFE. By the late W. R. LE Fanv. Popular 
Edition, crown Sv, 6s 


THE PRINE€IPLES OF 


TANDED ESTATE MANAGEMENT, By HENRY 
HERBERT SMITH, Feilow of the Institute of 
surveyors: Agent to the Marquess of Lane 
down*®, K.G.; the Earl of Crewe, Lord Methuen, 
&c. With Plans and Illustrations, demy vo, 16s. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM 


SHAKESPEARE. By A. T. QUTLLER-Covcy 
(Q), Auther of * The Ship of Stars,’&e. Crowa 
sro, 6s. 


THE ART OF READING 


AND SPEAKING. By the Rev. Canon FLE) 
Vicar of St. Michael's, Chester Square. Fourth 
Edition, cloth, ds. 6d 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 


SKETCH-BOOK. Being a Selection of Sketches 
by the late Sir FRANK Locgwoop, 0.C, MP. 
Third Edition, oblong reyal 4to, 1%. 6d. 


$ from 


Popular 











WYVERN'S COOKERY BOOKS 
COMMON-SENSE COOKERY 


based on Modern English and Continenta 
Principles. Worked out in detail. Large crown 
Syo, over 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY DINNERS, Small 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS. Con- 









JENNY OF THE VILLA | RED POTTAGE. 


By Mrs. C. H..RADFORD. welfth Edition. By Mary CHOLYONDELE} 





taining a great variety of New and Simple 
Receipts for Breakfast Dishes, Small 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Publisher to the Fndia Office. 
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